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PREFACE 


rsrL.<.VD his the credit of being a nstioi of horsemen 
To in) such xpinaUtt our counti>TDcn ha\c no «l)d claim 
Ililf an hour’s stroll in the Park, or a fen minutes loll 
o\cr the nils bj Rotten Ron, mil convince any capable 
cqucstrnn that this popular belief is not founded on fact, 
I ut, on the contrail ■* palpibJt falJaq, Dunng the 
I ondon season, and out of the season some of the trorst 
13 well as some of the best, nding m the wotld w displaj cd 
Reforc the Crimean War our caialrj rode \cr> mdifft-rentl) 



words of Punch are “ the fmtrest raen on an oss, and the 
'ossiest raen on fut The proportion of Englishmen an( 
EngUshnomen of the upper and middle classes, who hai^ 
any practical knowledge of horses and their management 
m and out of the stable is really very smalL Militar 
statistics show that the lower strata of society are not an; 
better acquainted with the noble animal for out of thi 
se\en hundred recruits who last year joined one of ou 
pnncipal cavalry depots only one individual had ever, prioi 
to taking the Queen s shilling, ndden a horse 
That the English, Scotch, and Irish can justly boast r 
natural love for the horse cannot be denied Our instinctive 
desire to be lus master, our aptitude to accommodate 
ourselves, to some exclusive extent, to his ways and a 
facility of acquirmg the art of nding him, are possessed 
by us as by no other nation Though we do not make 
bun, with true Arab zest, the omnipresent partner of our 
occupations and part and parcel of our history, still he, 
more than any animal under the dominion of man, occupies 
our thoughts and is our constant theme We have seen 
exhibitions of horsemanship by the Bedaween of the 
desert, by the famed Tungustaaee horse by the pick of 
the Maharatta and Slogulai sowars, /uwitojrar executed by 
the swarthy riders of the Sahara, we have witnessed feats 
m the saddle by the Gaudio and the Cow boy, but, with 
the exception of our own colonial kith and km — the 
Australian stockman — none can compare with the finished 
horseman of these isles, and no woman, save and excepl 
HIM the Empress of Austria and her sister the ex Queen 
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of Naples, looVs so well outside her horse, or manages him 
with such perfect ease, as the fair daughter of Alhioa, 
Scoua, or Enn 

We do not pretend to teach riding, as some medicos 
jirofess to cure, by written instructions Tlie equestrian 
art IS no more to be acquired by the sole means of printers 
ink and the artists pencil^even one so detl as that of 
Miss Sophy Turner— than arc painting, sculpture, or 
fencing All we aim at, m these few pages, is to give the 
t}ro, and those wiiose ftults need correction, some useful 
wnnUcs as aids m the appbcation and development of the 
practical tuition which must be undergone 

There arc m London, and m a few of our lashionabic 
watenog places, tiding schools where civilians can recene 
sound instruction, and which Ime ail the advantages of 
capacious coNcred in ndcs, but we are not all dwellers in 
towns. Moreoaer, much is to be leaml out of school b> 
close obsen:at2on of proficient^ and by putting into prac 
lice at home the few hints contained in these pages. 
\Vhen the reader is in the Moniiy of a gomson town at 
which a regiment of cavalry is stationed, or near to a 
cavalr) depot, an introduction to the oIRccr commanding 
should be sought, who, the applicant finding lus own horse, 
might be disposed to permit of his joining “ the ndc ’ 

The art of equitation, as now taught m the Bntish arm), 
is of the highest. Harshness and undue se%cnt> are no 
longer permitted in the military school , the lessons are pro* 
gressne and thoroughlj cxpbined bj question and answer, 
the muscles, by an admirable s)'slem of gjranastics and 
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physical drill, mounted and dismounted, are by degrees de^ e 
loped and hardened , the height and weight of the recruit 
are added to, and his chest measurement greatly increased 
Great stress is laid on the nccessitj of avoiding anj such 
rough forcing treatment as is likely to create nervousness 
or beget want of confidence The introductory lessons are 
short, and only the quietest and most sedate horses, animals 
thoroughly brol^eo to their work, are the noMce’s first 
mounts The result of this carefully thought-out and e\cel 
lent system is that our men are well down m their saddles 
in an easy, natural, and strong position, understand the 
different “aids,’ and can use their weapons with good 
effect The seat of the trooper is now a near approach 
to what IS understood by •' the hunting scat," a combination 
of ease and flexibility, m which, as aptly described by Sir 
Francis B Head, Bart, “ the knees form the pivot, or rather 
hinge the legs beneath them the gra'p, while the thighs, 
like the pastern of a horse, enable the body to nse and 
fall as lightly as a carriage on its springs” Our gallant 
Six Hundred, who perpetrated that magnificent folly, the 
death ride of Balaclava, with their upright balance ‘ fork ’* 
scats, would, with all their devoted heroism, have found it 
impossible to go m and out of a road m line, negotiating 
the stiff fences on either side, without drawing rein or 
without emptjang a saddle And yet this feat was per 
formed by oue of our regimcnls during last autumn 
roanceuvres without the shghtest hesitation, though this 
“ double event ’ would have sent many a so-called hunting 
man skirting round by "shuffler’s bottom 



Whenever a man presumes to give advice, or to pose 
as an instructor, he lajs himself open to the charge of 
egoism and arrogance unless he can adduce \alid reasons 
for fancying hi^elf qualified for such a task. In this 
instance the writer, possessed of a stable mind from his 
boyhood upwards, can fairly lay claim to many years of 
practical expenence as an owner of all sorts of horses 
as an amateur trainer, and as a not unsuccessful gentle 
manrider on the flat, over hurdles, and “between the 
flags” In old Deccan days of “saddle, spur, and spear,’ 
when men rode hard over a breakneck country for 
“first blood,” nuny a grim grey boar has fallen to his 
hogospear. As adjutant and second m command of a 
smart cavalry regiment^ he, as in duty bound, has imparted 
the art of equitation to many a score of as good light- 
horsemen as ever drew sabre or charged home The 
remarks on horse fauj mg, suggested b> the author's some 
what lengthy and wide experience, may put mtending 
purclusers on their guard, save much disappomtment and 
senous loss, and, at the same time, help to mount them 
to their satisfaction. The subjects of "Driving,” and 
“Stable-management,” are reserved for subsequent volumes. 

Jn these pages — ^all too few for the demonstration of 
an art m which perfection is seldom attained — the writer 
addresses himself to three classes of those who prefer to 
take exercise on four —-Firstly, to those who never 
have ridden at all, secondly, to those who having ndden 
a little arc secretly convinced that they are but at the 
bottom rung of the ladder, thirdly, to those who having 
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ndden a good deal, and that very badly, are willing to 
“climb down," to take a back seat, and to commence 
(ie noto 

The first attribute of a good horseman, or horsewoman. 
Is courage or nerve , the ne’tt, hands and seat It has been 
said that about four fifths of the art depend on attaimng 
a just seat, and the balance on the possession of light 
hands. But there are other essentials which are treated 
of in the body of the volume. The reader will please bear 
in mmd that perfection is not to be attained without long 
and continuous practice on all sorts of horses, and that 
there is a vast difference between ndttigzn^ being carried 
It can only be said of few that — 

“ (Ie grew unto hu seat , 

And td such wond’tons doing brought his horse, 

As he had been tncorps’d and demi natur'd 
With Ihe brave beast — \Hamlei ) 

Very reluctantly, m some cases of persistent vice, the 
author has suggested drastic measures and severe correc 
tion “ He that spares the rod spoils the child,” »s a true 
maxim too little applied in these superficial days of cram , 
then again, “A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 

W. A K. 
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CHAPTER J 

IVTRODtCTlOV 

A T^ORK entitled “A Guide to Health and Long Life 
sa}s "In general it may be hid dois-n os a rule that 
ndtns IS tlie best exercise for regaining health and av-alking 
for retaining it. ^\hynot preserve o. jusl nde a 

good deal, vralkagood deal, and banish (he doctor? Riding 
certaml), m the most cflcctual manner strengthens the 
stomach and intestines and is less tiresome and laborious to 
the loisvr limbs than nalkmg, so tint persons in a neak 
condition of health can lake horse-exercise vnth lesi pain or 
difScultj Both bod) and mind are enlivened by ndmg 
Sir Philip Sidney avTOte "\ou avaU never live to anj age 
without jou keep ) ourself m health with exercise, and m 
heart with JO) fulness, and amcdical aphorism saya “The 
grand secret (of health) seems to be to contnve that the 
exercise of the body and that of the mind may sen e as 
relaxations to each other” ke who have cxpenenccd the 
mdescnbable elastiaty and happiness of a morning gallop 
on Newmarket Heath, the Down's, or some other expanse of 
sound turli with a free-going horse under )ou, ‘ who looked 
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as though the speed of thought ticie in his limbs," breathing 
the pure bracing atmosphere of a summer’s early mom, tell 
me ’ll hat is more exhilarating, svhat so exquisitively 
refreshing? 

Give me a noble steed of stainless pun^ of breed, his 
limbs fashioned fair and free m natures justest symmetry, 
one that can travel far and fast, untiring as the ship on the 
sea, a cnsp keen air, then begone melancholy, a fig for dull 
care, throw medicine to the dogs ' Who among us, when 
the hot blood of youth galloped through his veins, has not 
felt 

"The joy, the triumph, the delight, the nadaess, 

The boundless, overflowing, bursling gladness,” 

when the hounds throw their tongues sharp and quick, 
the gorse bends, quivers, and cracks again, and a vamunt 
lacing like wild Hector, accepting notice to quit, flashes 
from the cover and bravely faces the open? Better this 
than all the cunningly compounded picknie.ups of the 
Materia Medtca. 

No one should attempt to acquire the art of ndmg — for 
It is m art, and a very high one— simply because it is the 
correct thing to do There roust be a natural "hankering 
after it,” a desire to emulate the prowess of some acknow- 
ledged artist in the saddle Three things are all but indis- 
pensable to the tyro who auns at perfection— courage, 
temper, firmness. Without the first he will lack confidence, 
fend this want of courage the horse speedily finds out and 
presumes on A bold detenmued rider imparts those 
qualities, in roost instance, to the animal under him, and, 
lice ztrsdy timidity is transmissible The horse’s instinct is 
very keen , he is not long in finding out whether he has a 
man ora "muff” on him Temper and patience are synony- 
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mous terms , wthout them the popil can neither be taught 
himself nor impart instruction to his horse Temper im 
plies the exercise of discretion and judgment Though we 
are opposed, as a rule, to the force centre force system, there 
are occasicais nben firmnessy in combjmatjcuj with courage 
and patience, can alone establish the mastery of man, and 
these must be brought into play m die case of vicious, stub, 
bom animals 

As an example of temper in combination with Job like 
patience and firmness, and an illustration of the saying, “all 
things come to him who waits,” I may instance the treat 
ment by which a well known Yorkshire breeder and breaker 
— one who alnays broke-in his own colts— cured a stubborn 
and by no means uncommon case of mulishness Riding a 
colt one day, about noon, the colt reesUiy ; e obstinately 
refused to turn out of the road that led to his stables. He 
reared, whipped round, kicked, plunged, stuck his toes firmly 
in the ground, backed into the ditch, and otherwise behaved 
himself unseemly hfany a roan would have admimstered 
severe punishment, and have endeavoured to exorcise the 
demon of contrarmess by free application of the Newmarket 
flogger and the Latchfords Our fnend s creed was the 
suaiiter tn mods, spiced with patient determmation. After 
exhausting eveiy method of kindness and encouragement 
he determined to “sit it out,’ so, bnngmg the disobedient 
youngster back to the point of disputed departure he halted 
him there, sitting m Ins saddle as immovable as one of the 
mounted sentries at the Horse Guards, or the Duke of 
Wellington at Hyde Park Comer At the end of an 
hour’s anchorage a fresh essay to make the pig headed colt 
go m the way it should go resulted m a reneived exhibition 
of reanng Observing a lad passmg at the time, the deter 
mmed tyke ordered him to go to his wife and tell her 
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to send his dinner to the cross roads for there he meant 
to remajn out all night and the day following if need be 
The repast duly amved and was dcspatdied on the animal s 
bacL Another cfTort was but a fresh failure, so the 
statuesque neary wait vas resumed, and the veteran breaker 
sat again for hours immoiable Here was the living exem 
plification of Patience on a monument IVitli the setting 
sun came the horseman s supper, still not a move, and the 
sturdy jeoraan prepared to make a mght of it In due 
course his top-coat andastitHy mued “ncet-cap ’arrived. 
■Whether or no the colt dmned the meaning of these 
campaigning arrangements deponent sayeth not, anyhow, 
his master had liardly donned the one and sivalloned the 
other when the quadruped, mth one long sigh, one that 
neatly earned the girths away, all his obstinacy evaporated, 
and thoroughly defeated, relieved himself from his post and 
quietly walked down the road m the direction he had so 
long protested so firmly against The lesson was n per 
manent one , it took some eight hours m the teaclung, but 
lasted a life time — he never “stuck up” again 
Horse breaking or horse*taming are very much and verj 
e/Tectually understood and taught by Professor S>dney Gal 
vayne, the Australian expert whose extensive establishment 
at the Model Farm, Neasden, London, N W , is w ell worthy 
of a visit. The story I am about to relate refers to that 
master of the horses struggle with, and victory over, that 
concentrated essence of equine feroatj, die Clydesdale sire, 
“Lord Lyon, a horse of fine breeding, magmficent physique 
power, and action, and, but for his fiendish temper, as grand 
a specimen of his race as has been produced Some of my 
readers may have heard of the viaous General Cliasse, the 
combative Marm, the well named Phlegethon — he of the 
hellish temper, of Cruiser, and other man eaters, but all com 
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bined vrere harmless, ^TeU•dISposed turtle doves as compared 
ujlh this Scottish speamen of dowmngbt devjlr> Only three 
or four \\eeks previous to meeting the professor m the ring, 
lus lordship would have -nomcd a man to death had not 
his oumer emptied the right barret of his gun right into the 
savage’s face, knocking his offeje out and otherwise damag 
ing his truculent visage. The loss of tins optic did not im 
prove the murderous brute’s look, and when Mr Galvayne 
first exchanged looks with the ferocious stallion he must 
have felt something as Sir Charles Napier did when, un 
armed, he faced the glare of the tiger “ ^Vhy surely that 
brute must be out of devil’s dam, ’ muttered one horsey on 
looker as the splendid savage, led by four men, each holding 
on to a long and strong tow rope, came plunging into the 
marquee. But before he had time or opportunity to indulge 
in any of his antics the tamer had him m his meshes, he 
was“Gaha)T3ed ’—a sort of Scottish maiden process, only 
to be learned by attending its inventor’s classes — and to 
some extent powerless The wnthmgs of the demon dunng 
his first lesson might hav e been compared to the contortions 
of the vast p)’thon when Waterton took him by the throat 
m his hollow den If the Auslraban had thrown away the 
glimmer of a chance he would have been savaged Had 
Lord L)on got him fairly down, with firm teeth hold, then 
” not the gaunt bon’s hug, the boa’s clasp,’ would have been 
more deadly Completely firenzied, roaring like a hungry 
lion, his solitaij ej e gleaming with passion, the Cl)desdale 
put forth all his might, be struck out in front like a prize 
fighter 

“ Ills tart laid lael, hb ta »jffe/hang ag mane 
Upon hts compound crest now stands on end , 

Ills nostrils drmt. the sur, and forth again 
As from a furnace vapours doth he send * 

(Shakesf&aK£, shsM/ alltred ) 





Many a horse, m stable parlance, is said “ to kick himself 
straight, ’ but this unruly patient lashed out with the vigour 
and activity of a thoroughbred, reaching far above his own 
great height In response to Mr Galvaynes order, an 
assistant stepped into the ring to wipe Lord Lyon down, for 
the struggle between man and beast had been so long and 
severe that the perspiration was Honing freely on either side. 
A scream of rage, followed by one, two, straight from the 
shoulder, sent the well intentioned servitor flying out of the 
ring Though at one time it seemed likely that the two 
hundred specmtors, professor. Ins assistants, and even the 
marquee itself Mould disappear m the struggle, what can 
stand before "science’s wondrous wand’ ? At length victory 
declared for the system, for a time, at least, his lordship 
accepted defeat, and, turned loose, followed his conqueror 
sullenly round the ring, stopping and luming, with no good 
grace, to the word of command ’Twas but a patched up 
truce, for, after submitting to be put once or twice through 
his facings, he once more broke out with all his savagery, 
refused to obey, and then rushed open mouthed at his 
adversary, intent this time on forang the fighting Rearing 
up, he threw himself on lus man, and got him down Though 
unprepared for this sudden act of rebellion, Mr Galvayne 
never lost bis nerve or presence of mmd, and, from the 
ground, landed the aggressor a temfic cut from his whip 
across the nose This saved his bfe, for it turned the brute 
aside On his feat in an instant and at work again, the 
Australian, nothing daunted, flt^ged the horse round the 
ring Again the infunated animal came at him, full of mis- 
chief, only to be met by severe punishment, which seemed 
to take the steel out of him He obeyed the mandate to 
step back, and was forced to letreatat the word of command, 
finally leavmg the. tent, on bis bwt behaviour, led by one 
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rnan, and he a stranger. Next day, hejond a few feeble 
hicks, he exhibited no trace of ^ce, backed tm’ce the whole 
circle of the ring, refused to attack though challenged by 
the whip being flourished in his face, and returned to his 
stable a conquered horse. Never was victory more complete 
or mote hardly earned. At one time the victor only escaped 
by “the skin of his teeth.” Here, then, is a galvanic com- 
bination by which a horse with the worst reputation for rice 
in the United Kingdom, one so essentially dangerous be- 
cause of his variable moods, and one possessed of a legion 
of de%’ils, was reduced to reason and usefulness; Previous 
to being operated on by the deft tamer, Lord Lyon, when 
the dark fit was on him, would walk clean through the w’alls 
of Ins box and wony at large. The colt and the mature 
horse were both cured, but by widely different methods; 
that of the East Riding breaker would have had little effect 
on the Clydesdale, in fact, he would have dined and supped 
off his rider. Before quitting this subject, 1 desire to register 
my opinion that no horseman's education can be considered 
complete till he has thoroughly mastered hlr. GaJvayne’s 
excellent s) stems of training and general management of 
the horse. They are based on “science and humanity” r. 
“ignorance and barban^;” on the possession of a little 
common sense plus the Jcnonledge of how to apply it. 
They wTirk in the case of untractable animals what Moham- 
med termed “a goodly thorough reformation,” and con- 
siderably shorten the colt's cumculum of training, to the 
conservation of legs, temper, and constitution. 

There axe three roads, or methods, by which a man pos- 
sessing the attributes I stipulate for may become an adept 
in the art of horsemanship. The first is by putting the boy 
from his earliest da)'s on the donkey or pony, and alloning 
him to tumble about till practice gi\ es a firm seat, probably 
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good hands, and an insight into the \anous ivays and tncks 
of horses It has been contended that this early tuition or 
practice is needless, and, m some cases, positively harmful 
Needless, because some of the finest riders the uorld has 
ever produced knew little or nothing of the art in their 
nursery or even schoolroom days , harmful, because at that 
tender age, the back is weak and the spine liable to injury 
The cases of the Empress of Austria and her sister, the ex 
Queen of Naples, both magnificent horsewomen, ate cited 
by those who oppose the lessons of early age, for neither of 
these skilled ladies rode much before attaining womanhood 
The Arabs have a saying that, “ the lessons of infancy are 
engraved upon stone, the lessons of npe age pass away like 
birds’ nests and despite the proness of these royal dames 
and others, male and female, whose names might also be 
quoted as eKamples, I maintain that the schooling should 
commence with the *' tide a-coct horse to Banbury aoss,” 
first on the father’s crossed leg, then on his shoulders, and 
so, by degrees, m front of his saddle By this means all 
nervousness at being hoisted high in the air is overcome , 
the rough, bucking bounding motion becomes a positive 
delight, and the flacad infantile muscles are taught to gnp 
and hold on This is the time, and these are the means, 
by i^ich to eradicate the germs of nervousness and to 
create nerve We all know bow passionately fond cliildren 
are of their ponies, and how they seem to cleave unto them 
above all other pets or toys , how they clamour each for 
their turn for a nde By degrees we promote the tno and 
three year olds to the backs of donkeys or preferably of 
some very quiet, well trained, gntsSy not corn fed, ponies, till 
at about six years old we find them so grounded in the rudi 
ments that they may then be taken m hand and properly 
instructed ily first task, therefore, will be to teach the 
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joung idea hovr to sit firm, how to acquire that natural 
adaptation to every rooiement of the animal under him, 
which constitutes perfect balan<^, and how to liandle his 
reins 

N.The second mode is that of mounting the tyro on a 
p^ectly trained horse, and step by step leading him on till, 
aided by practice m the tiding school or under a qualified 
out-of-door instructor, such proficiency may be attamed as 
IS necessary for imusement, or eten show, air, and exercise, 
or all four combined K graceful seat maj be insured, and 
good hands acquired, but long and contmuous practice on 
every variety of horse w31 alone entitle the pupil to call him 
self a “horseman.” Artistic ndmg implies something more 
than mere boldness and the abih^ to charge an ox fence, or 
“go m and out-clever,” it means tbe mesmeric influence 
— the brain, the «je, the nerves, the muscles, all unconsciously 
acting on the aids together— of the man guidmg and bend 
ing the horse to his wiU without seeming effort. Those 
among us who may be termed “ fair nders ” are numerous 
One may make a good show on a well broken hack m the 
park, another may nde well to hounds, a thud may distm 
guish himself “between the fbgs” or “on the flat,” but to 
excel m all is given to but very few The pupil who has 
commenced late m life will alwajs find it difficult to throw 
off a certain ndmg school mannerism unless, so soon as a 
safe firm seat has been secured, the lessons are continued 
On horses all differing m temper and action Learning and 
diversity of practice should go hand in hand. 

W e now come to the third method, which is the easiest 
to the instructor We hare now to deal with bo)s who 
have never ridden. A hatd plucky boy is pretty sure to 
make an apt pupil The material to work on is good, and, 
with the help of a little encouragement, sticking plaster, and 
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generally mount himself to perfection Despite the un 
equal distribution of capital in this little world of ours, the 
‘ honest broker, the man with the special knowledge, who 
makes his friends or employers’ interests his own is a rarer 
article than even the big available balance at the bankers 
Still, this rara avis is not yet so extinct as the dodo Many 
of us, far too many, alas * though suffering keenly from that 
aurt sacra fames which we are never able to satisfy or even 
to take the edge off, are blessed with more dimes than dollars 
To those who cannot at any moment draw a big cheque at 
sight, and who, like myself want a very good horse for very 
little money, I mainly address myself 
Wien writing of haels I do not use the term as indicative 
of infenontj, nor do I refer to the wheel like actioned 
hackneys or roadsters of Norfolk, Yorkshire, and often of 
somewhere else beyond the eastern shores of these islands 
—a Wend of the true old MarsWand Shales stock with a 
blend of the carty element, hardened by an occasional dash 
of the thoroughbred to “revivify the flame and bid it bum 
afresh' tVhcn freely fortified by blood, these hacknejs, 
those bred m the East Riduig of Yorkshire especially, make 
excellent hacks for heavy and elderly gentlemen, with whom 
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aimed at, but what s wanted m Rotten Row or elsewhere m 
a perfect riding horse are good looks, together with quality, 
manners, and smooth easy action Nicely reined in he 
should go neatly, lightly, and quite within himself Such 
a horse is deceptive as to pace, and goes much faster than 
he appears to do, stealing over the ground apparently mth 
out an effort Placing his fore legs well m front of him, 
without any rounding or climb of the knee, no “fighting 
the air, the racing like siveep of his powerful well gathered 
haunches gives him a stnde and pace that smothers any 
plodding half bred labouring by his side I would, for my 
own riding, fix the standard of such a horse at fifteen hands, 
and certainly no more, but I stand barely five feet eight 
and a half inches under the standard 
The horse and his nder should be proportionate m height 
conformation, and power one to the other To my ejea 
little, stubby, thickset man perched, “like a tomtit on a 
round of beef, on a sixteen hands animated clothes horse 
sort of an animal is a very offensive object to contemplate. 
A long, lanky, spindle shanked nder bestriding a podgy 
little hog maned cob, his spur garnished heels almost touch 
mg the ground, is another object I abhor A big burly 
fellow crushing a light framed blood “ tit under his elephan 
tme proportions is enough to make an angel weep Picture 
the Claimant on a Shetland or New Forest pony, or General 
Tom Thumb outside the stalwart Harold of Caluich and 
Islington fame Such incongruities must be tabooed 
My horse should be neat and pretty rather than handsome 
and of grand physique, beautifully balanced and moulded, a 
patncian from head to heel I would have him of the hi"Ii 
caste Arabian type, his head the index of his blue blood, a 
level croup set off by a snitdi tail earned away from his 
buttocks mth that arch peculiar to the aztcl horse of the 
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When the purchaser desires to invest m a horse to both 
hack and hunt he must content himself with something less 
5ho\v7, of more decided points and more of tire general 
purpose type The breeding may be as high, m fact in our 
grass counties witli the r big-acre fields large fences, and 
raong packs of hounds, blood is a stne gua non The fifteen 
hands horse u ill carry his nder brilliantly in a small cramped 
country, or over the high banks and steep hills of Wales 
or West of England where one verging on sixteen, with his 
scope and stride would come to grief, or would, better than 
his big brother, rattle up and down the Surrey and Sussex 
slopes and downs But if \ man means to keep with hounds 
over “ the Turkey carpet of Great Bntam— Leicestershire 
— and to take those ready made graves, those bull finchers, 
oxers, and other b g obstacles in his stnde, then he must 
have not only a high bred, but a fifteen three horse under 
him 

There are, as I have said, many counties in which the 
pocket Hercules will force the galloper whose name figures 
in the Stud Book to strike his Hag, but for ‘ the Shires 
there must be height with scope, and especially so if the 
owner desires to find a purchaser One of the best hunters 
that ever looked through a bridle was the famous Jack 
Russell s equally famous pony, "Billy the produce of 
a two-year old grass colt, a grandson of ‘ Eclipse and an 
Exmoor pony mare But Dartmoor is not the Midlands, 
and though the clerical Ntmrods, wuHitm tn Jiano, could 
gallop all day over those heavy moorlands, and jump boon 
dary fences big enough to stop anj^hing but the wild stag, 
he would not have shone in the Shires Like the blood 
hack, the hunter should be fiiullless in front of the saddle 
■When a happy medium between the two is aimed at; the 
rounded beauty must give place to a deeper girth, ^ stiU 
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stronger loins, longer arms, shorter cannons, big angular 
knees and hocks , the finished preltiness to a certain rough- 
and readiness , the light sprightly action to, what the Amen* 
cans term "vim” — the equivalent of out vrords “go” and 
“poner” — the taking front action, though still active and 
clear of the ground, to be supplemented by the evidence of 
enormous propelling poner behind and hftmg capaaty m 
front 

Ihe hack first spoken of should **hardly break an egg 
if he trod on it,” but this general purpose hack and hUnter 
combined must umte show with ulflitj, some of the former 
ingredient being sacnficed to add force to the latter. In 
the hack, the trot, walk, or canter are the only reallj im 
porbint paces, but the hunter must be hand) o> er all sorts 
of ground at the gallop, and should be all action though 
nith nothing flashy about it Much as I object to the 
steep quarter there is no doubt that the “goose-rumped" 
droop of croup and angularity of hip, ugly as it undoubtedly 
is, giv-es greater leverage when high timber or stonewalls 
have to be jumped. Persons m 'search of such horses as 
these will do well to attend the annu'il sales of the Compton 
Stud Company, held in September, at Sandlej, Gillingham, 
Dorset, at rsluch establishment carefully selected blood sires 
are mated with approv ed mares. 

At the end of the season, when all London goes out of 
town, or pretends to, man> of the park hacks are sent to 
Tattersall’s to be sold without reserve. In the highlands 
Or on the continent Lady Plantaganeta Vere de Vere does 
not nde, and, of course. Mis Ponsonhy de Tomkjms, the 
mfe of “somebody in theCitj,"foUon> suit The nding 
horse, often a really good speciinen, purchased at great cost 
and sometimes with judgment is put down. As with the 
lathes so with the men. The Duke of Broadacres sends 
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his animal to Albert Gate and Mr I ombards pays a visit 
to Knightsbndge, also to emerge therefrom under ne'v 
ownership Tlierc need be no blind buying here, for the 
constant visitor to the Row of a forenoon must have seen 
the identical hachs ridden day after day, and must have had 
ample opportunity of pretty correctly reckoning them up 
When on the day of sale — bidding, of course, through some 
one who knows the n ays of the professional habitues — if some 
fashionable West End or Pans dealer appears “ fond,’ the 
bidder may safely go on Perhaps from the tiro and a half 
months constant bucketing up and down that monotonous 
ride the horse may be a little stale, but, if he be young and 
passes the vet, a few shoeless weeks m a cool roomy covered 
m jard, with a bite of green food, will soon freshen him up 
and restore his action At the end of the racing season at 
Newmarket a lot of very useful cobs are annually sold If 
a man is a really good judge, or can enlist in his service 
one who is, there is no better place to pick up a good 
horse thin at the numerous Curs throughout the United 
Kingdom, and the further he goes afield the better his 
chance of suiting himself at a m^erate price 
tVe now come to the Cob, which, if i safe, handy, sjTnme 
trical, and gentlemanly animal, light m hand, and active, 
and of good colour, is one that, as the dealers say, “keeps 
the money together ’ There must be nothing of the polo, 
or of any other pony, about him, neither must he be a 
dwarfed thoroughbred, but a cob pure and simple, such a 
one as was “Sir George,’ and is “Little Wonder of Rig 
maden Park,’ Mr Mortons “SirGibbie,” Mr W Burdett 
Contts’s “Tommy,’ or Mr^ G E Cooke’s “ Cassius ” A 
coarse carty looking cob gives one the idea of an under- 
sized agricultural horse Now that the Italian and other 
governments so extensively patronize pedigree hackney 
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stallions, and that they are bang “ boomed ’ m the 
United States, Tvhere one hadjic) used to be bred we have 
now a dozen Breeders appear to be sacnficmg power 
and the old thickset build to lightness and quality The 
■'hows so much patronized by those who want to make 
a name to attract foreign buyers, by others who ha\e 
something to sell, mainly fostered by parvenus, whose sole 
aim IS to keep themsel\es nght in the eye of the gullible 
public, do not show that we ate making any improvement 
The best horse at Islington was passed over the other day 
because “ the runner who showed him knew not the art 
of bnnging out his magnificent action the premier prize 
going to a horse that is dcadcdly weak behmd- 

The correct type cob should, for easy mounting be about 
fourteen hands high, must have a sweet head — many of 
these hackneys and roadsters liave beautiful \Tab-likc heads 
— perfect shoulders and legs, long straight quarters, and a 
great dail of substance I have seen many such, admirable 
jaunty and pleasant walkers, a few easy trotters, though 
generally with round wheel bke action, but only one or two 
able to canter fairly well The only hackneywith good hind 
galloping action I have seen is “ Dr Syntax ’ It has often 
struck me that the mating of an Arab sire, one with action, 
such as Colonel ^\iIloughbys “Elston, now standing at 
Iftfrrei Green, llxncffeW, Hants with the oZdfashwned 
thickset hackney mare would be productive of the best 
results. 

The game of polo and the rage for galloway and pony 
racing both on the flat and over hurdles, has created a 
demand for quite a different cob from that we have just 
refeired to These bantamued racers take us back a 
century or more to the days of * the little gray horse ’ 

Gimcrack’ Judging from an engravangnow before me, 
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this miniature, muscular, finnly knit, and active racer must 
be the model our polo-pony breeders are endeavouring 
to breed up to Making due allowance for the lack of 
anatomical knowledge in the animal limner of those days, 
this remarkable son of the Godolphin Barb must have pre- 
sented the beau ideal of a racing galloway Irrespective 
of his great weight carrying powers, marvellous staunchness, 
and hardness of constitution, he was considered to be so 
perfect a model that his last proprietor left him for a length 
of time at Tattersall s for public inspection 

In running these galloways— for it is a misnomer to term 
them pomes — it is found that blood alone can ensure their 
success Many of them are undcrsiied thoroughbreds, and 
as such are very hot and strongheaded These blood cobs 
are m every way qualified to make perfect hacks, and in 
addition arc superlatively good hunters for boys Those 
not quite fast enough for racing, and not handy enough to 
play polo well, are, as often as not, the best on the road, in 
the park, or m the hunting field \ snurt racing galloway 
or polo player commands a high and increasing figure A 
jear ago, when the i6lh I^ancers were ordered on foreign 
service, two hundred and seventy guineas were guen for 
one pony, and some, the property of officers of the nth 
Hussars, sold at public auction on the c\e of the corps 
saihng for South Africa, change hands at a still longer 
price Pashion, inthout valid reason as usual, has decreed 
that these beauties should be smartened up by having their 
manes hogged The vile disfigurement, in the case of a too 
light or a eweneck only accentuates the deformity Though 
quite as well able as my neighbours to maintain my seat in 
the saddle without extraneous aid, I am free to confess that 
not once or twice, but scores of times, has a grip on the 
mane saved me from a fall Under no circumstances should 
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this mutilation, be countenanced* For docking, in the case 
of some harness horses, there may be some excuse ; but 
for this senseless barbarism, which serves no purpose, there 
is absolutely none. Having already stated my opinions on 
the just proportion between the horse and his rider, I will 
only add that these miniature blood horses should only be 
ridden by medium-sized men. Some of them cany young 
ladies to perfection, but they bek the height necessar)* to 
cany a full-grown tqutslrtenne. 

Ofetimes and many ha\e I been accused of being afflicted 
nith the Arab craze. To the accusation I plead guilty 
without extenuating circumstances. Having had as much 
and more to do «uh pure-bred horses of the silent desert 
than most men not of Ishmaelitish ibeage, I hold the tough 
Arab fibre in the highest esteem. I am convinced that in 
the black tabernacles of the Bedaneen of the Maha Rania 
exists the hone in the perfection of his beauty and pride. 
The difficulty is to get really good specimens of the highest 
pedigree. Only tno faults can be found m’lh the Arabian 
for park and road riding — ^\ tz. that for general purposes he 
lacks height, seldom being found over 14 hands 3 inches 
liigh; and that he is a careless naJker, given to tripping. 
Those now being bred in this countr>’- are rapidly acquiring 
increased stature, and with the change of habitat they 
appear to lose this slov cniy habit In the face of persistent 
opposition this terse, active, and altogether delightful little 
horse is rapidly winning his way into favour. “Tlie value 
of a thing is exactly what it wiU fetch” is an old mciom. 
A few jears back I have seen Arabs sold at ^’aliemaH’s for 
a few sovereigns, but now anjthingwonh looking at readily 
fetches j£ii:o and upwards. Their intrinsic value will be 
ascertained when the results of their unions with approved 
weight cartjnng, blood, and three-parts bred mares appear 
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oa the marlvCt. We shall then go back to those times T\hen 
the choice potent blood flowed in a broad full stream, and 
our thoroughbreds so-called — we have never yet been able 
to boast the possession of an absolutely pure thoroughbred 
— ^Tvere for all purposes, sa\e “sprinting," superior to an)* 
thing we now possess. 

The description of the horse’s hoof in Isaiali, “their 
horses’ hoofs shall be like flint,” is true to-day of the 
Arabian’s, which is as hard as the nether nnllstone. In 
him strength and beauty have met together. 

The Bath lacks the harmonious beauty and truthful 
babace of the Arab. He Is often fifteen liaads and over, 
has a lean, bony, and often somewhat pbm head, with thm 
compressed lips, a small mouth, a large expressive eye, 
calm in repose, but full of courage and flash when roused, a 
strong, arched neck, short back, broad loins, and generally 
beautiful shoulders. A steep quarter, meanly set on tail, 
light thighs, and “cat hams" dv\arf his hind quarters, 
giving an appearance of an exaggerated forehand; but 
these defects are more than compensated for by his 
undeniable vigour, stamina, and endurance. He is more 
leggj' than his first cousin of “ Hagai's desert, Ishmael’s 
sands," and his feet are not so well formed and regubr, but 
his limbs are veiy strong and are everbstmg wear. In 
point of strict utility be, when pure, is quite on a par with 
the iVrab. Up to the reign of Muley ifahomed, son of 
hlulcy Abderrharoan, about \j> 1775, the Go\ eminent of 
Morocco provided each country village with a pure blooded 
stallion, of which the owners of mares had free use for stud 
purposes. Since that Saltan’s death, liowever, this useful 
custom has been discontinued and, consequently, the 
quality of the horses has deteriorated to such an extent that 
it is difficult to find one of pure blood Moreover, the 
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exportation of hotses is hampered by such heavy duties 
aat permission to take them out of the countrr is illusori 
Doubtless in the rojal stables there are some fine specimens 
The Emir Abd-el Kader of Algiers, when at the height of 
his poiver defending his natise land against the annies of 
irance, mllicted the punishment of death, without merer 
on any Jfoslem convicted of seUmg a horse to the 
Christian 

About foreign horses I shall have little to say Manv of 
those now sold, both for nding and driving, are what ne 
term “soft foreign substitutes ■ One very nice stranger for 
30ung ladies- ndiog especially, is the real Spanish j°ennet. 
Under the Moresco Khalifat the commeraal enterpnse of 
the Arabs knew no bounds. In those warlike times nchlv 
caparisoned horses of the purest blood were the most 
acceptable royal gifts, and to the stables of the Kalifs of 
Cordova, Toledo, Seville, \alcnci-t, Murcia, and Badajos 
during the rule of the Moslem on the Siberian peninsula 
came the very pith and marrow of Mesopotamia, Nerd* 
Morocco, and Tunis. The rojal farms of Ihe Alhambra 
were the breeding grounds of the finest and purest blood 
horses of the Orient. Granada the Damascus of Spun 
enjojs a climate akin to that of “the eje of the East the’ 
oldest citym the world In the true Andalusian jennets 
veins runs a stream in which mingles some of the bluest 
blood of Asia and Africa. He is a genUeman every inch of 
him, small and pretty, graceful and easy m Ins paces 
cames his dapper, well bred head handsomelj in the 
proper place and is gifted with a good mouth There is 
not much of him, but what there is is good and comely 
quite the animal to catch the eye and wm the affections of 
a young lady or an Eton boj 

Some of the half bred French Arabs, from Arab sire and 
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Tvellbred iwares, miVe excellent hacks and are hardy. 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland all furnish their quota of 
horses bred on similar lines, and Italy, if not already rn the 
field, wll soon be catering for our isaints Of late years she 
has been our largest and best customer for thoroughbred 
and hackney sires, buying only the best, regardless of cost 
In securing choice specimens of the azeel Arab the Italian 
agents have been peculiarly fortunate One of the most 
beautiful ponies I ever had was a Sardinian, evidently full 
of Arab blood In the vicinity of Pisa, at Babencma, the 
Nenmarket of Italy, and at San Rossore, on the Arno, the 
beautiful pine clad estate of the king, which skirts the Medi 
tenanean for sixteen miles, and rejoices in a dry sandy soil, 
and mild, healthy, and constant climate, are three large 
studs with two thousand five hundred horses In them is to 
be found the English thoroughbred and the Arab m great 
perfection , the beautiful well knit Melton, the nv inner of the 
Derby, a prize fighter from head to heel, and the purest 
Anezeh being found side by side 
In Poland, mainly in the Government of Wolthymia, the 
Count Branitzky, and Counts Joseph and August Potocki, 
and others of the nobility have inherited from their ancestors 
studs of pure Arabs in which the true types and strains of 
hlood have been carefully and jealously maintained These 
horses have earned for themselves a \ery high reputation , a 
pair, owned by the late Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador 
at Pans, enjojing the reputation of being the handsomest in 
the Bois The climate and generous keep, added to the 
careful system of selection practised by these intelligent 
breeders, and by those to whom they succeeded, ha\ e added 
considerably to the bulk and height of these Arabians 
Price alone sWnds in the way of their -free introduction to 
our stables, for they are as clever under the saddle as m 
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harness The Orlov, another horse of Arabian descent, 
though not pure, owing to an admiKture of Dutch Tnesian, 
js essentially a harness horse, and m American hands nould 
be a trotter There is nothing m the German bred horse to 
recommend lum to ray readers 
Ponies of all sorts come to us from abroad Hungary, 
Russia, Norway, and Iceland, each contribute m ever 
increasing numbers, and now that Shetlanders are eagerly 
sought after by our wealthy American cousins, nnd have 
risen greatly in pnce, ive may expect still heaiier importa 
lions Of these ditnmuiive animals few are good, many 
lodiflerent, most unfit for anything save the coal mine and 
the costermonger's cart or barrow AVhen we consider tlie 
cost of freight, risks by sea and land, and the low price at 
which these little slaves are purchased here, the wonder 
IS what must be their cost m their native pastures. It is 
easy to distinguish these halfstarved uncouth strangers from 
the pomes of these Isles, tre long, however, the e\ 
aggeratecl droves or mobs of the New Porest— wliere 
overstocking and, during the winter, cruel neglect bordering 
on almost absolute starvation, is rapidly ruining this once 
famous breed — the ponies at the royal grazing demesne 
must lose their neat finish At no distant date they may 
become os common looking and plebeian as the products of 
t!ie coarse wershy pastures of the inclement North or of the 
Danubian marshes Under the mfluence of the American 
“boom’ and with such men as the Marquess of London 
derry, the Earl of Zetland, and others interested m the Shet 
land breed, there is no fear of its deterioration Ranging 
from 8 3 to II hands these miniature horses have, m pro 
portion to their stature, enormous strength, are very docile, 
and easily managed My only objection to them is that 
they are spread too much — too thick through for children s 
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riding. A child’s pony ought to be narrow, so that the little 
legs may get a grip of his sides. If broad on the back the 
little one has about as much hold as a raan on the pad of 
an elephant ; moreover, the short “ chunky ” pony is much 
more proppy and jerky m his movements than those of 
lighter and more “ planky ” build. 

Though of late years— grazing sheep having been found 
a more paying industry— pony breeding in ^VaIes has been 
conducted in a very sbp-sbod manner, some good ponies 
are still to be found in the Principality. There is little 
doubt that the Welsh pony is the descendant of the horse 
that in Ihedajs of Rome, yoked to the scythed chanols of 
our forefatliers, used to spread dismay into the serried ranks 
of the war-worn legionaries. On the Cambrian mountains 
the war horse of the Angles became dwarfed, but lost none 
of Us vigour and activi^*. In these latter da^s it, on the 
borders of Shiopshue especially, has been crossed with 
blood. The late Sir Watkin Wilfums Wynn, Bart., of Wynn- 
4tay, introduced the thoroughbred element, and in and about 
Brampton Brian, Ludlow, Knighton, Conven, Llampelcr, 
Welshpool, Newton, and Montgomery, following the banks 
of the Severn from Pool Quay domi to Llanidloes, is to be 
found many a natty scion of the Arab ScHm, of May Ply, 
Underhill, Polardine, and Wandering Minstrel. The Bcn\>n 
mountains, south of Conven. on the line from Ruabon to 
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Faale ^irinceps amongstour pedigree pony breeders stands 
that cntical judge, Mr Christ W Wilson, of Rigmaden 
Park, Rirkby Lonsdale The success of his \anous little 
model Sires, Sir George, LtUle Wonder, and others in 
stamping theit mint mark on the mares of that portion of 
Westmoreland to which their services have been confined, 
IS strongly m evidence Many of them come as near 
perfection as need be, and he who covets the possession of 
one of these little beauties must be prepared to pay for the 
luxur) Tlie stallions being closely inbred are verj 
impressive, and transmit the characteristics of the Rigraaden 
Park blood with undeniable truth The PKmoors appear 
to have deteriorated, though not so far back Mr Knight, 
of Simons Bath, bred some such as a judge could find htilc 
fault with— staunch, sturd), safety com epnces for whom 
the longest day with the Devon and Somerset Stag Hounds 
IS but a triilc. Akin to these are the ponies of Dartmoor 
and Cormiull 

At the Pony Stud Farm, Pebuorth, Gloucestershire, are 
three small sized Arabs sent home bj Mr J H B Hallcn 
the General Supenntendent of the Horse Breeding Depart 
ment m Indn, where, for the object advertised, tlicir sen ices 
must be thrown away for lack of good pony mares I hive 
never seen these horses, but, if they be good specimens of 
the breed, I should have thought a more suitable location 
might have been sclectevl Belter placed are the two 
bcauvihil Kcjvl higVi-caste pomes, owned by the Albtighdee 
stud, in the vicinit) of Sbrcwsbui} North of the 'Inced, 
at Auchenflowtr, Daliantrae, Ayrshire, Mr Alex Murdoch 
has the " rie,ht article , his marcs run m a 1 alf vv ild state 
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ACTION 

loo much stress cannot be laid on true, “cork),’ eas), 
and safe action- It is csscntul both to horse and rider 
There must be nothing forced about it. Without gliding 
smooth action, which comes from perfect sjmmetry and 
just balance, there can be no manners, no intrinsic value 
m the hack, no great pleasure to the rider, and no con 
scnition of energy A labouring goer can never be a 
thorough stayer The tvalk should be bold and free, the 
foot picked up smartly, with ncll bent knee, raised dear 
from the ground, thrown forward straight to the front, and 
placed again on the ground lightly jet deadedly and with 
out hesitation I like to sec a horse viarchtn^wx'^ a bold, 
swaggering, any walk, looking about him at passing objects, 
and swinging his tail like the plumes and sporans of the 
Black V> atch, as the splendid corps proudly sweeps past the 
saluting flag If he can swagger along at the rate of five 
miles an hour in such form, fair “toe and heel,” then he 
is not onl) a comfort to bis owner but a luxury Objection 
may be taken to such horses as ore constantly looking about 
them on the score of their being addicted to tnpping on 
inequalities, over a rut, on a freshly “darned" or metalled 
road, but they are generally of the 1 ght hearted mercurial 
sort which, if they make a false step, nev er permit the trip to 
degenerate into a downright stomble, and are sharp m their 
recovery Of such is the Arab, one of the surest footed 
animals m the world , he is constantly tripping at the w aJk, 
but rights himself in a second, as if his foot had trodden on 
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the homed viper or the cobra. Mj expenence is that 
light hearted horses are more prone to this disagreeable 
habit than are the more plodding, placid, methodical goers, 
but when one of the latter maXes a mistake it is apt to be a 
serious one 

Nothing IS more unsightly m the walk, or m any other 
pace, than the far too common habit of “dishing,’ or 
“ paddling ’ A horse is said to “ dish * or “ paddle ’ when 
m the a\alk, or, more frequently and in a greater degree, in 
the trot, the fore leg, from the knee downwards, is not 
lifted from the ground and earned forward m the plane along 
nhich his whole body ismoimg, but is caused to desenbe, 
before reaching the ground, a lateral ellipse or curve some 
what similar to that of the paddle of a canoe as it lea>cs 
and reenters the water This faulty action »s best detected 
when a horse is being met or followed The fore foot 
should be thrown oat perfectly straight, dcnjid entirely of 
lateral twist. Dishing is most commonly seen among our 
carriage horses and tlic hackneys and roadsters proper 
These products of Norfolk, and York shire — the profane term 
the former “Norfolk rollers — ha\c of late, since the creation 
of a Hackney "Stud book, come much into fashion, and to 
certam of the Confidence tnbe are we indebted for the 
accentuation of tbis objectionable gait Unfortunately it is 
potentially hereditary 

\\ hen using the term hack I mean it to apply to the 
thoroughbred, or “co'-klail" (nearly thoroughbred) If 
there be a flaw in his pedigree, then let the alien blood 
be that of the \orkshire roadster lor trotting purposes 
wc, in the old country, want nothing beyond the capacity 
to do his twelve mile an hour under the saddle if needed 
To ndc a fa<;t trotter m the Park at the verge of his speed 
would be “hocking bad form, one that can step lianilsomcly, 
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well within himself, alongside a companion m a swinging 
cinler or hand gallop is the extreme concession good taste 
can sanction- I mean no disrespect to those afHicted with 
the trotting craze, only let them keep their trotters to the 
Alexandra Park and such-like unfashionable gathenngs. 
The trot should exhibit a true, equal, and collected action, 
not lofty or climbing, but “out and on” of tlie forward 
throwing description right from the shoulder, the hocks 
well flexed, and the haunches well tucked under We see 
far too much of that horrible rolling funereal “ up to the 
curb chain” style of knee action which, in black horses 
especially, bewTa)eth their Friesian origin- Not a few 
so called Norfolk trotters had from the neb dairy land of 
this Netherland province For pleasant attractive ndmg 
there must be nothing extravagant 
The canter — which I may remark wears a horse out and 
makes lum groggy on his fore legs quicker than any 
pace— is Jtar excellence the easiest pace of the horse, and 
consequently the most patronized by ladies It is essentially 
the ladys pace, and being artificial as to its measured 
and collected slowness and circumstance, requires careful 
teaching Perfect hand and perfect seat can alone impose 
this stalely and delightful action. No horse can canter 
m perfect form unless he is light of mouth and in his paces, 
has long, well laid back riding shoulders, springy pasterns, 
can get his haunches well under him, and can “ bend him- 
seJi) ’ or bring his head down to his chest Tbiscapaaty 
for bending implies a clean throttle — the game cock throttle 
— and a well set-on head. In die canter, the horse tramed 
to perfection and handled by an artist, will lead with cither 
leg, but, as a rule, ladies' horses go with the right or off 
foot fonvard He ought to be trained and accustomed to 
lead with either leg m obedience to the rider’s will and 
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lund I he utmost nicety of the hands is necesiiaTy, 
cspcciall) m the slow futmtlcanhour rate of progress and 
here comes m that in\c and take of the reins on which so 
much depends hen the hoi^c has sclUed down into hts 
canter an casj and regubr action is mamLamed , he is 
nicclj balanced on his haunches, the hocks arc brought well 
under wathout an) outward “svobble, tbe fore band is 
ligbll) lifted from the ground, and there is no hmg ‘ false ’ 
m the motion A horse ts said to go /ahe when, if 
cantering to the right on a curse, or circling to the right, 
he leads with the left, and *ice versa, if cantering to the left, 
he leads wiUi the right The ndcr must ftcl the cadence 
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effoit But It IS not always that these faultless gallopeis are 
the best stayers , there is something flashy about them that 
appears to assign a mile as about the length of tlieir tether 
A horse that, with his head m its proper position, can, at a 
good pace and collectedly, cross ridge and furrow is, m my 
opinion, as near to the ideal of a galloper for most purposes 
as need be. AVhen fully extended the stride cannot be too 
long, provided it is not the lobbing gallop of the wolf, is 
vigorous, devoid of climbing m front, and with a powerful 
recover and leverage from the propellers The print of the 
hind feet should be indies m front of the fore ones. Short, 
proppy, or stilty action of the fore legs is indicative of 
soreness from overwork, used joints, a recent sprain of the 
shoulder from a slip or fall, rheumatism, ox ehest founder. In 
this last case the horse is said to be shoulder tied Mayhap 
some mischief in the feet, such as lammitis, coronitis, canker, 
or navicular disease, may be the cause of the horse not 
hying himself down to and stretching out fully in his gallop 
Some very fast horses gallop tciy wide behind— Eclipse, for 
instance— others with the points of the hocks turned some- 
what ici towards each other, giving the appearance of what 
we term Inocl kneed m man As a rule speed is more 
frequently found m the latter conformation Those tliat 
are pinned in at the elbows seldom go with any ease to 
themselves or comfort to the rider As a rule they have 
short, unpleasant, jamng action, and arc liable to fall. The 
horse that turns his toes out like a dancing master, must 
have twisted ankles, is apt to hit himself, is liable to break 
down, but may wilhal have the gift of going 

Pigeon toeil horses 1 1. those with the fore feet turned in, 
invariably make bad hacks. Aj-ston, Mr Thomas 
Assheton’s famous mount, prized by his hard riding master 
.as the finest performer that he ever “ rode across Bclvoir's 
>weet vale,” suffered from this malformation and was, m 
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by far, with perhaps the exception of the Bedaween s Arab, 
the most active and the best trained When yardmg cattle 
or heading a bullocl. that has broken away, these horses 
follow the fugitne turning, twisting, and wrenching, with all 
the activity of a sheep dog Fallen trees and all kinds of 
obstacles are taken m the stride at the verge of speed 
The sudden halt, turn, or spin round, as unexpected as in 
stantaneous of one of these stock horses would send the 
best of our horsemen flying out of their saddles All this 
racing and chasing is accomplished by aid of the plain 
snafile bit, the reins, for the most part, l)ing loose on the 
animals neck, his rider being busy with his twenty foot, 
short liandled whip 

Ambling, orwhatmAmenca and Canada is termed pacing 
or racking, is a lateral camel like motion mudi m vogue 
in Eastern countries, and m the United States for harness, 
where the speed is frequently very great and quite equal to 
an ordinary gallop The pacer Billy Boice, under the saddle, 
covered his mile m two minutes fourteen seconds, and few 
of our blood hunters, untrained, would cover that distance 
m less than two minutes Though unsightly to the English 
eye, this peculiar gait is certainly the easiest of all to the 
nder.andis the leastmjunous, saiethe walk,on the Queen’s 
highwa) In India and in the East I have ridden pacers 
long and continuous stages with the greatest comfort, and 
It IS wonderful how a trained pacer gets oier the ground 
seemingly nntinngly and without cnbrt. For invalids and 
old gentlemen seeking a thoroughly comfortable ainng, there 
is nothing, outside a horse, like this pacing, the off fore and 
hind feet being on the ground allematelj with the near fore 
and hind feeL In the State of Kentuckj, Amenca, where 
men and women nde long distances and are frequent!> n 
the saddle, their horses, all of English blood, are trained to 
this peculiar running walk. 
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CHAPTER I\ 

PRACTICAL HINTS. 

SIOHNTiJfC. 

Never approach your horse from behind, or mayhap he 
will, being in playful mood, " land you one " more forcible 
than pleasant. Having carefully looked him all over to 
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satisfy jouTSelf that he has been carefully groomed, and 
that he is properly bndled and saddled the orthodox 
manner of placing yourself on his back is as follows 
Stand opposite his near fore foot place the left hand open 
on the neck, just m front of the withers, the back of the 



hand to the horses head (position No i) Take up the 
reins nath the right hand, separate them by placing the 
third finger of the left hand betneen them, then draw 
them through the still open hand until you feci the horse s 
mouth , turn the slack of the reins over the fore finger to 
(he ofiT side the mane side, of the neck, twist a lock of 
the mane round the forefinger nnd thumb, and close the 



hand firmly the thumb acting as a stopper on the reins 
The right hand now free, takes the stirrup by the eye, or 
the stirrup leather immediately above the eye, and turns 
the stirrup so that its sides ore at right angles to the 
horse s body Place the left foot jn it as far as the ball 
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You^njU now stand facing the tail, jour left arm on the neck 
and hand on the crest holding the reins and w isp of the mane 
Let the knee press against the flip of the saddle to prevent 
the toe from digging into the horse’s side With i hop come 
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round to position No 2 ra mounting, at the same time 
seizing the cantle of the saddle with the released right hand 
\ou will now be looking over the saddle, with the left foot 
in the stirrup, the whole weight of the body being on the ball 
of the right foot Before the hop which, aided by the stimjp, 
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ficed 50W or s^v\lng you round to the left has died away, 
give -mother big hop or sprmg — the motion, quick as 
thought, must be almost continuous — and stand balanced for 
a second on the stirrup (position No 4 ), to transfer the right 
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hand from the cantle to the right side of the pommel, throw , 
swing, or cock your right leg over, not letting the knee go 
higher than just sufficient to dear the horse, and so drop 
quietly into the saddle, as light as “feathered Mercurj,” 
and not like a sack of oats. The right hand is in the best 
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position to stay and “lovrer handsomely the weight of the 
bodj Put the right foot into the stirrup b) aid of the foot 
and not of the hand If your groom be present he stand 
mg on the off side of the horse should hold the horse s 
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head wth one hand and bear a portion of 1 is ive ght on 
the off stirrup with the other Position No 3 represents 
an attempt to d mb into the saddle the gentleman has 
muddled the double barrelled hop so at the nsk of turning 
the saddle round and of teanng a lock from the horse s mane, 
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IS dragging himself aloft The reader Mill please to ob 
serve that the hands placed on the horse’s neck and saddle 
are merely to guide the body, and are not to be used as 
lifts 

1 he abov e is secundum arfem, but for the rough and ready 
horseman the following method is equally effective Being 
proficient at the art of riding, and having the fear of the 
horse’s heels before his eyes, he, as a matter of course, goes 
straight up to his headiviihout any of the studied mannerism 
indicative of the nding school The reins are caught up 
m the right hand, which rests on t!ie saddle, the left being 
engaged m guidmg the left foot into the siirrupL The ndet’s 
back, m contradistinction to the practice of the maniac, miH 
be towards the horse’s tad The left hand then relieves the 
right of the reins, and by giving the body a swing so as to 
bring the chest against the horse s side and at the same time 
springing from the ground, the nder gams position No 4i 
as in the first manner of mounting The lock of die mane 
is gripped bj the left hand, along with the reins, as he pre- 
pares to rise 

A third and very general practice of mounting, is for the 
rider to walk quietly up to the horse, take up the reins in 
the left hand, and, with his front faang the horse’s side, to 
put the foot on the bottom or tread of the stirrup, which so 
bangs that this can be done without laying liold of the eye 
or leather with the right The left still holding the reins 
grasps a lock of the mane, the nght being placed on the 
cantle One spring places his bodym position No 4 (which 
should be upright and not leaning over the withers, as repre 
sented in the illustration) and he, as usual, lightly swings 
himself into his saddle 

If the tyros too solid flesh and inactivity prevent his 
adopting any one of the above three saltatory metliods, 
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then there remains nothing for him but a fotirteen hands 
cob, and the mounting bloch. 

In adopting the first and strictly orthodox plan, the rider 
had better tighten the off rein a trifle more than the other, 
as, otherwise, he may find a playful animal, when he is 
placing his foot in the stirrup, giving him a nibble or even 
talcing a pattern out of the seat of his breeches. On the 
other hand, when mounting with his face to the horse's 
head, if, perchance, his toe gave the horse’s ribs a prod — 
a not unlikely occurrence — he might happen on a stern 
reminder from the near hind hoof. 

IVith practice, backed up by a moderate degree of agility, 
the act of mounting quietly and neatly, without any strain 
to yourself or horse, w til be acquired m a very few lessons. 

MoUNTtNC wiTiiour SxjRRUrs. 

As the first lessons in equitation should be conducted 
w ithout stirrups, it is essential that the beginner— man, j outh, 
or bo) — should leam to >aull into the saddle without the 
assistance of these adjuncts. In the army, recruits are 
constantly practised at rapidly mounting and dismounting; 
and if these exercises can be, as they are, neatly and acthely 
executed on andolTa military saddle, ihcai erage civilian can 
have no difiicultyin going through them on the plain riding 
or hunting saddle, with its low pommel and cantlc. The 
illustrations, reproduced from instantaneous photographs, 
represent the various positions of mounting without stirrups 
from thencar side; but, in practice, the rider should accustom 
himself to get into the saddle from either side. Horses should 
be mounted and dismounted, led, and fed, as often on the 
off as the near side. Many horses, restless when being 
mounted on the near side, submit quietly when mounted on 
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the off Pnctice on a quiet fourteen two or fifteen hands 
horse in the first instancu then, by degrees, try your hand on 
something bigger till you can deftly and neatly throw your 
leg over a sixteen hander, beyond which height no horse, 
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except a mammoth dray or tvnggoner, should be Cross the 
Stirrups over the horse s neck, or, for pnctice, slide them out 
of the bars and remove them , stand immediately opposite 
and close to the saddle, take up the rems with the right 
hand, pass the little finger of the left between them, and 
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draw them through the hollow of that hand till the horse s 
mouth IS felt and tlirow the ends of the rein over the neck 
to the off sida, In theillustration the nder is represented as 
m the case of mounting with stirraps, w ith a lock of the trane 
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tw steil round tlie fore finger and thumb but u is preferable 
to grasp the fiommel with the left and the cantlc w^th the 
right hand Spring well from the ground into position 
Ko ■*, rauing the bod) b) the •strength of the arms and 
wnsis, dwelling there for one moment onlj to presenc the 
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balance, and, as m position No 3, quitting the hold of the 
right hand to place the heel of it on the off side of the pommel 
so as to break the descent of the bodj on to the horse's 
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back, throw the right leg smartly over his back and drop 
without jar or bump of any kind into the saddle , of course, 
when mounting from the off side the motions are reversed 
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The Seat. 

Many of our finest and most graceful riders are men who 
have never had a lesson from a riding-master— intuitive, 
natural, horsemen after the manner born. The wfl//^^tf,pure 
and simple, teaches a great deal, but is apt to lea\ e a certain 
“stuck up" stiffness behind it My ideal of an elegant 
horseman is one who combines all the studied art of the 
school wnih the wholesome laxity of the thoroughly capable 
untaught 

To illustrate what is meant by “ w holesome laxity *’ I will 
first describe the ridiog-schbol seat, and then endeavour 
to tone down the ramrod unyielding primness inseparable 
from strictly military instruction, which, to some extent, is 
absolutely necessary to give uniformity of appearance to 
large bodies of men in movement Before settling himself 
in the saddle the rider draws the reins through his left hand, 
and, taking a half turn over the fore-finger, the thumb being 
firmly pressed upon them and the hand well closed, the 
strongest possible grip consistent with good riding is secured. 
The hand in proper position will be perpendicular to the 
pommel, the Imuckles turned towards the horse's “pack* 
wax,” the WTist* slightly rounded towards the body, and the 
little finger on a line with the elbow. The arm 'hangs 
perpendicularly from the shoulder, scarcely touching the 
body, with 'liberty for the elbow to move freely backwards 
and forwards to “giie and take," and to presene toudi of 
the horse’s raoulli. An appearance of its being pinned to 
the side is to be a\oidedL In some schools the pupil is 
taught to let the elbow touch the hip joint, a position to be 
condemned on account of the constraint it imposes. The 
rider, in gkmcing towards the pommel, should be able to 
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see the back of his thumb and upper edge of the fore finger 
only The position of the body is perfectly upright and 
straight shoulders ^\eU squared chest thrown out, small of 
the back drarm in and the head so placed that the line 
of vision be directed straight between the horse s ears Feet 
should be almost parallel to the sides of the horse, the toes 
slightly turned out so that the calf of the leg be brought 
to bear against the horses sides, heels depressed and the 
ball of the foot resting on the sole of the stirrup iron The 
grip should extend from the knees to half uray down the calf 
of the leg, the knees being just sufficiently bent to permit 
the rider, when rising on his stimips at the trot, to rise and 
fall without undue display of daylight An easy posture is 
for the back of the heel to be in a perpendicular line uith 
the posterior bend or hollow of the Ijiee The whip, uhich 
till the leins ate taken up and arranged is m the fork 
formed by the thumb and fore finger of the left hand, is 
transferred by being drann— not flounshed — into the right 

The right hand is then pennitted to hang down m a 
natural position 

Now, then, as to an equally correct less studied and, 
therefore much easier seat Permit me to walk or nde 
round you and to make a few si ght alterations Turn the 
thumb of your bridle hand more down your knuckles almost 
across the horses neck, and drop the hand a bit, rest the 
back of the nght hand easily on the thigh Do not sit bolt 
upnght, as if you had swallowed a ramrod or had gone 
through a severe course of back board dnll , do not, on the 
contrary, roach your back, poke your head forward and sit 
all of a heap in a toad like position , do not adopt w hat Sir 
Bellingham Graham termed “awash ball seat There is 
no occasion whatever for you to look straight out between 
the horse s ears, and to hold jour neck as jf it were glued to 
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ohe of the old fashioned military leather stocks Sit easily 
and naturally as in a cliair, get ^1 of that buckram stiffness 
out of jour bodj, and i\hen jou gi\e the horse his head, 
let the iihole body fle\ with his motion We do not i\ant 
to see this yielding to his movements developed into an 
exaggerated swing or bend, it should be nothing more than 
an almost imperceptible sway, devoid of all lateral inclina 
tion- hlen that look, stiff and nde stiff are seldom or never 
ideal horsemen , they tire themselves and fatigue their 
horses. A man can sit perfectly upright vnthout appearing 
as if he wore steel corsets, had a steel wire doing duty for 
spinal marrow, and was trussed up like the brave old Cid 
on Bavieca when, like Death on the Pale Horse, his mailed 
corpse "reared on his barbed steed” led the Spanish host 
against King Bucar of Morocco An easy seat in no way 
detracts from a firm one, but the very reverse To preserve 
a perfect equilibrium or balance, the rider’s body, without 
seeming to do so, must adapt itself and conform to every 
movement of the horse Ihe position of your legs and 
feet are well e'nough, but there is a certain stiffness and 
want of play about the knee and ankle suggestive of the 
surgical manufacturer’s art rather tlian of a live limb, and 
of the leg being nailed to the saddle flap 
When you have so far perfected your grip of the saddle, 
and have acquired confidence, then, liaving selected the 
best model of jour sex, one m whom the ease and grace 
of being perfectly at home is contrasted with the restraint 
and formality of the ridmg school, copy that model as closely 
as can be Be sure that he is a man who shines not only 
m the Row, and on the road, but in the huntmg field also. 
Although the seat of hunting men varies considerably, there 
IS an undefinable something about a first rate cross country 
rider, a certain subtle ease, security, and confidence begotten 
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of havmg iidden all soits of horses over all sorts of countries, 
and at all descriptions of fences He takes no trouble to 
appear or act like a horseman there is no affectation, no 
attitudinising, nothing peculiar about him yet his every 
motion IS that of a gentleman and of a finished equestrian 
Do not make your own selection of a model, but elect to 
follow the silent teaching of oae who is on all hands an 
acknowledged brilliant horseman, and not a mere fearless 
bruising rough rider, “ the first m the throng,’’ perbips, but 
still not a master of the art 

Some short rotund men miy acquire a strong scat, but 
dumpies cast in that roould cm never make elegant riders, 
m fact, such figures are not attractive under any conditions 
Men so built are apt to roll in the saddle, and once out of it 
are difficult to get back again. It is not the low stature 
that militates agamst such robust Pygmeans , it is the round 
and short thigh, the ileshy knee, and the general Bacchana 
lian chubby conformation that handicap them so heavily 
Perhaps for all purposes a well proportioned five feet seven 
to five feet nine man, light flanked, broad shouldered, all 
“wire and whipcord, with strong arms, muscular but hollow 
thighs, riding between nine stone seven to ten stone seven, 
IS the one best calculated to look well on a horse and to get 
all that IS necessary out of him I he “tall, plump, brawny 
youth” Somerville spoke of is moUier individual who does 
not, as a rule, make a good show in the saddle Some tall 
men, notably Colonel Anstnilher Thomson, look remarkably 
well and are fine horsemen, but it must he borne m mind 
that the longer the stirrup leatlier is, the more difficult is it 
to keep the leg and foot steady lall men, especially 
those with abnormal length of limb, should remember the 
necessity of educating their thighs and knees to take a firm 
gnp of the saddle, and of Leepmg their bodies steady 
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Though Tie have not jet got so far as the trot, 1 shall here 
refer to a verj objectionable fore and aft pendulum moTe 
meat of tlie leg from the i.nee downtrarrfs which grinds the 
calf of the leg against the saddle flaps to the detriment of 
botli. Sometimes the knee takes part m this odious un 
■workmanlike “ swag ” fnction motion 
There is a prevalent idea that tall men soon tire their 
horses, but as much more of the weight in such cases is 
earned below the stirrup bars than m those of men of less 
length of limb, this notion will not bear investigation IVhy 
they tire their horses sooner is that their elongated stature 
brings with it an increase of weight , the shorter the length, 
in the ab'cnce of rotunditj, the easier it is kept stationary, 
but some of our best cross^ountrj performers have been 
over SIX feet in their stocking soles Mr. Thomas ^sheton 
Smith, the mightiest hunter that ever wore a horn at his 
saddle bow , was a twelve stone man, live feet ten inches 
high, athletic, well proportioned, verj muscular, but sbghL 
Before discussing the proper length of stirrup, I would 
say a few words on the important subject of nding without 
stirrups If a man contempbtes becoming a perfect horse- 
man, and will not be content with mediocntj, he must 
accustom himself to regard the stirrup as a mere accessorj 
support, and not as an absolute necessitj In my remarks 
on early tuition, I have endeavoured to explain the several 
advantages claimed for this ancient mode of nding The 
cavalry recruit is permitted the use of stirrups for a short 
time onlj after having had some fortj lessons He is taught 
to leap Without stirrups, and the more he ndes wathout them 
the greater is his strength, the closer the gnp and the better 
the balance. It is only towards the close of his long spell 
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freedom of hand till his seat be firm, and this grip, com 
bined with balance -both essentials — is only to be acquired 
by riding, as the famous Numidian cavalry of Carthage, 
stirrupless The late Major Tiniyte Melville quotes one un 
deniable authority is a noteworthy exponent of the advan 
tages of this practice as a groundwork for beginners ‘ The 
late Captain Percy Williams, as brilliant a nder o^er a 
country as ever cheered a hound, and to whom few jockeys 
would care to give five pounds on a race course, assured me 
that he attributed to the above self denying exercise that 
strength in the saddle which used to serve him so well from 
the distance hopie '' hen quartered at Hounslow with his 
regiment, the gth Lancers, like other gay joung light 
dragoons, He liked to spend all his available time m London 
There were no railroads m those days, and the coaches did 
not always suit for time, but he owned a sound, speedy, 
high trotting hack, and on this ' bone setter he travelled 
backwards and forwards twelve miles of the great Bath road, 
with military regularity, half as many times m the week 
He made it a rule to cross his stirrups over his horse s 
shoulders the moment he was off the stones at either end, 
only to be replaced when be reached lus destination In 
three months time he told me, he had gamed more practical 
knowledge of horsemanship, and more muscular power 
below the waist, than in all the hunting larking, and ndmg 
school drills of the previous three years 
According to the sliict rules of the iidmg school, the 
proper length of the stirmp leathers is determined by the 
sole of the stirrup iron touchmg the lower edge of the ankle 
bone when the foot hangs loose Another method of deter 
mining the suitable length of stirrup leather is to place the 
tips of the fingers of the right hand against the bar to which 
the leathers are hung and measuring from the bottom bar 
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to the armpit j when the sole of the stirrup-iron reaches 
the rider’s side under the armpit the adjustment is correct. 
When taking a gallop across country, or o^ er broken rough 
ground, the stirrups should be taken up two holes, and 
tshen starting on a long journey it is advisable to do the 
same. This irill ease both horse and rideri When long in 
the saddle the rider will find much relief by at times taking 
his feet out of the stirrups and letting the legs hang loose, 
toes pointing downwards. He should invariably adjust his 
stirrups prior to mounting, and see, unless some malforma- 
tion of limb has to be provided for, that both are of a length. 

VVll stirrup leathers should be double barred , that pattern 
of buckle permits of the easier alteration of the leatliers and 
allons them to he flatter under the upper flap of the saddle. 
On no account must the end of the leathers be run through 
the space between the bars, it must He back flat on the flap, 
at an angle, passing under the rider's thigh. 

The Aids. 

In horsemanship the aids, so called, are the almost im- 
perceptible motions and practical applications of the bridle- 
hand, or hands and legs, through which the wishes of the 
rider are convened to the horse in order to detennme his 
mo^ements, turnings, and paces, and by which he is taught 
to obey the bit, and is gi>cn a light mouth. Their object 
is, through certain indications,to make the nder understood 
and obeyed by the horsCj^and it is necessary that these 
indications should be sucli that the rider can employ them 
instantaneously and with certainty under all circumstances. 
They should be so simple and so marked that no roan can 
mistake, and no horse misunderstand, them. Obedience to 
liand and leg is the foundation of a horse’s education ; it 
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Will not suffice tliat he should own the mastery of one, he 
must be amenable to both, for without invariable, unhest 
tatmg obedience to both he cannot be a perfect riding 
horse 

For obvious reasons the \oice, except it be in the fonn 
of the nord of command, is not permitted to rank among 
the aids m the military nding school, but with e\er> other 
class of horse it is fully entitled to be regarded as such 
Many an old troop or battery horse knows and obe)S the 
command as readily as the trained man on his back 

The different aids are called in requisition m the follow 
ing manner, the supposition in most cases being that the 
horse is being ridden m a snaffle or on the bndoon 

Jf all. —Slacken the hold on the bit by turning the little 
fingers of both hands forwards towards the horse’s head 
both legs at the same moment and together being pressed 
to the horses side, giving the word to move with the 
accompanying k 1 L ^\ben the horse lias moved off bring 
his head in, arch his neck, do not let hira poke hts nose 
out, let the hands resume their former position, do not let 
him saunter in a slovenly manner, but step out smartly well 
up to the hand Do not press him beyond his best walking 
pace, and be careful that the pace is a true one, not border 
mg on the trot or amble 

Halt — Simultaneously with the word Whoal or Halil 
bring the little fingers towards the breast, turning the nails 
of both hands inwards and upwards in the direction of the 
bod) See that when halted he stands even!) on both hind 
legs 

Rem haeJ: —Properly speaking, this mor ement to the rear 
should be performed with the bit, and in using it great care 
must be taken not to jerk the mouili. Before attempting 
this practice with a novice, he must be prepared for it by 
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being made to stand %Yell remed jn, so that the rider’s hand 
may have the necessar> bearing (called apput) on his 
mouth On giving the word Bad. I feel both rems lightly 
b) working the little fingers towards the breast, previouslj 
pressing both legs to the horse s sides to raise his forehand 
The prevalent idea with maii> is that in reining back the 
horse’s weight should be as much as possible thrown upon 
the hind legs, and that his haunches must he drawai well 
under liim in a sort of sitting posture This, hou ever, is 
wrong "We want the horse to step or walk backwards 
collectedly in a straight line, not to run, hurrj , or stagger 
back out of hand mth more or less pam and difficult), 
frightened and excited Now, with all lus weight in addi 
tion to that of his nder thrown on his hmd quarters, and 
Ills hocks bent under him at an angle of forty five degrees, 
he is less able to use them and to step back, and his temper 
18 roused to resist the attfs He will probably lay his ears 
back, hug his tail, show every sign of sulkiness or fight, and 
will, as likely as not, rear Under such circumstances the 
hands must be at once eased off, and both legs applied to 
regain his balance forward, for till lie stands up again fair 
and square the attempt must not be renewed With 
temper and firmness, unless the conformation be at fault, 
most horses may m a few lessons be taught to step to the 
rear by means of the aids, but some will obstinately refuse 
compliance with the riders wishes. In this case the best 
plan IS to subject the obdurate animal to the Galvajne 
system Should the horse take kindly to the movement 
the nder must be careful to ease the reins after each step 
to at first exact only a few steps, increasing by degrees, 
to be careful that the haunches are not thrown to one side 
or the other, and that the whole weight does not fall on one 
of the hmd legs suddenly 
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The Canter — The atds to be used in, this pice are fully 
discussed in the paragraphs on that subject 

Right or Left Turn — Preparatory to turning a fevr lend 
tng lessons will be found useful Their object is to 
teach the horse that when he feels the right rein he must 
turn his head to the right, that pressure on the left rein 
implies that it must be turned to the left, and that when 
both reins are ftlt he must arch his neck or “rein in’ 
Dunng these lessons he is not permitted to move off his 
ground When the bend is complete he should be taught 
to hold his head in that position without restraint, and must 
not be permitted to throw his head back hurriedly into its 
onginal position, it must be brought back quietly by the 
rider’s hand In turning to the right or tlie left, the horse 
IS kept up to his bit by the pressure of both legs, the pres 
sure of the one on the side to which the turn is to be made 
being the stsonget 

Pressure of the Leg — This necessary aid is best acquired 
by circling the horse on his forehand and haunches, without 
which It IS difficult for the rider to be perfect m its applica* 
tion, or the horse thoroughly obedient to its pressure By 
circling the horse on the forehand he learns on the applica 
tion of the leg to move his haunches to either hand, and 
by making him circle on his hind legs we prevent him from 
moving them to the right or left Without a senes of 
diagrams it would be almost impossible to describe and 
teach these instructive lessons of the Baucher nte/hode, 
which entirely upset the sjstcm of the old school If a 
copy of the “Training of Cavalry Remount Horses,” b> 
the hte Captain L. E Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, who fell 
nt Balaclava, be obtainable, I would counsel the reader to 
procure and carefully study it To that gallant officer, 
more than to anj other, do we owe the present excellent 
horsemanship of the Bntish cavali}* 
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Undoubtedly the best method a beginner can follow in 
acquiring the scientific application of the various “aids” 
of hand and leg is to join a military school There, 
in that sequence of mounted movements known as the 
“ single ride ” he will, with attention, soon learn every variety 
of turn, inclination, and pace. He will there be taught that 
the simultaneous application of hand and leg is the ground- 
work of good horsemanship. The leg pressure must nOt be 
a heavy clinging of the limb, or a clumsy lick in the nbs 
from the heel, but an elastic pressure or “ feel ” of the 
muscles. Tlie movement of the hand, though almost imper- 
ceptible to the spectator, mast communicate itself dislmctl)' 
to the bars of the horse's mouth. The great skill of a horse- 
man in the management of the bndle hand consists in not 
making the bit to be felt too severely, and in moderating its 
e/Tect by the mildness and pliability of the hand; or, in 
other words, m not employing more strength than the horse 
actually requires, and in checking or yielding by degrees, 
but never harshly or suddenly. The effect of the rein on 
the bit should be lively and certain. Under no circum- 
stances must the rider contract the habit of “ riding in the 
horse’s mouth,” or, mote plainly, that of seeking support 
and balance from the bridle. The pressure on the bit 
should be just sufficient to gne a steady and graceful 
carnage to the horse’ff head. In order to secure exactitude 
of bit action, the reins must be held of the same length, the 
cannons of the mouth-piecc exercising, to an ounce, the 
same pressure. Nothing irritates, in the first place, a 
horse’s mouth so much as constant dead pressure upon it , 
and the irritation in time b^ets callousness. 

Most horses, if carefully taught, in obedience to the will 
of the rider, signalled by leg pressure and the attitude he 
assumes, respond at once by breaking into any pace and 
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turning m any direction All that is required is patience 
and system on the part of the instructor The Bedau een of 
the desert are not, m our acceptation of the term, good 
liorsemen Their seat is cramped, and tlieir bridle a 
halter, mth a piece of chain as a nose band They have 
neither bit nor spur, yet m full career their horses pull up 
into a dead halt, start off again at full speed, turn and 
wrench with all the &re and activity of a Waterloo Cup grey 
hound, and obey the slightest motion of their wild masters 
In a very fen months a well bred English horse can be 
trained to be as observant of his rider’s dumb motions as the 
purebred steed of Nejd, or the equally high caste “air 
drinker " of the Maharainx 1 here is notlimg the Arab can 
teach his terse, sa ift, and tnelllesome companion of his tent 
that ne cannot, if so minded, teach the descendants of the 
^Darley Arabian, the Godolphm Barb, and the Byerley Turk 
Our horses are, under kind intelligent treatment, eminently 
teachable, but their high spirit is often broken by brutality 
and impatience The horse possesses great nervous sensi 
bility, and is easily disposed to the \-arious impressions of 
fear, affection and dislike The rider should endeavour to 
establish a sort of mesmeric lingual influence over Ins horse 
Nothing is better calculated to calm and steady a horse, 
to make him obedient to his masters will, to preient an 
acadent, or to reassure a frightened animal, than the con 
fidence he feels m the voice he is accustomed to hear, in 
tones of kindness, reproof, or commendation 

“ Soolhe him ATilh prai&e and make him understand 
The loud applauses of his master s hand ’ • 

This IS the secret of the Arabs proverbial whispering la lus 
horse’s ear 


Diyden 
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^ith admirable preasion and equality of hand , or who, on 
the etercjse ground, would place the broken charger on his 
haunches, and make him walk four miles an hour, canter six 
and a half, trot eight and a half, and gallop eleven, without 
being out m ather pace a second of time — but who have 
marred all by the besetting sm of side feebng, of turning 
the horse on the vvrong rem The consequence is, that 
they can ride nothing which lias not been trained to answer 
wrong indications 

When ndmg with one liand on a double bndle, it is c\ 
pedient that each rein should be 
between two fingers This is not 
the rule, but it has two advantages, 
the one, that all the inner sensitive 
surfices are exposed to the sense 
of touch the other, that a much 
stronger hold is obtained If the bit reins be divided b> 
the third m lieu of the little finger, the reins will then bu 
properly divided, •ttnd the hand more alive to the feel of 
the horses mouth The reins, therefore, should enter the 
left hand in this order The right bridoon uppermost, 
between the index and second finger the right bit between 
second and third, the left bit between third and little, and 
left bridoon under the little finger The mass of 'iparc rein, 
brought up through the hollow of the hand, leaves it m the 
following reversed order, falling over, like the mane, tlie 
off side of the neck, all being tightly stopped by the pressure 
of the thumb thus Left bndoon uppermost, touching tlie 
thumb, the left bit next, then the right bit follow ed by the 
right bndoon touchmg the first finger 

In the event of the right hand being requisitioned the 
bndoon rem, off side, is taken between the second and third 
fingers, and the bit, if need be between the third ar*’ ’ 
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fingers, or, if preferred, the outside of the little finger rests 
on It, both reins being stopped by the thumb, as before, 
over the second joint of the index finger or the thumb 
can advantageously be left free Thus on either hand there 
will be an equal tension of the four reins, and the horse 
man will be in the best possible position to control and 
direct the horse 

When riding an animal with a fine or sensitive mouth the 
horseman cannot be too cautious as to how he uses the bit 
reins The movements of the hands in bearing upon either 
rein are precisely the same, save that m handling the bit, on 
account of its greater power, a greater delicacy is requisite 
A well bitted and handy horse can, when the rider has all 
the reins in the left hand, be readily turned to the right, 
provided he is going up to his bridle, as follows, and the 
movement is almost imperceptible Turn the wrist down 
ward so as to bring the heel of the hand nearer the body, 
at the same time drawing the elbowr back, just sulfiaent to 
bung a trifle more tension on the off reins Should the 
horse not at once respond, a touch with the right heel well 
behind the girths will send his croup over to the near side 
and bring his fore hand round in the desired direction In 
order to turn to the left, the action must be reversed the 
wnst IS turned so as to bring the nails uppermost and tlie 
knuckles downwards, this will bnng pressure on the left 
reins, which, by bringing the elbowr forward and letting the 
hand go over a couple of inches or so to the right, will be 
increased , the application of the left heel will then complete 
the turn But by far the most certain method is to take 
the rems m both hands Except when a horse is well 
trained, and works well up to his bridle, the effect of the 
reins, when held in one hand only, cannot be depended 
upon with the same certamty as when both hands are em* 
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plojed. T]je cavalij soldier must, of course, have his 
sword arm free for the use of his weapon — sabre or lance — 
but with civilians there is no need for such freedom of the 
dexter hand. 

Nothing that I know of is so well calculated to gi\e the 
Bovace unyielding rigidity of hand as to take his first lessons 
outside a \\ retched stale old drone more fit to do night work 
with a ''growler' than to cany a saddle In Australia 
when a bullock gets bogged, the bushman fixes one end of 
a strong rope to his horses tail, and the other is made fast 
to the beast’s horns, and the beeve is speedily hauled out 
Many of the old “ crocks ’ provided by riding masters — so 
called — ^haie as much feeling m their mouths as m their 
tails, and the effect of ndmg such jaded callosities may be 
readily imagined. What “gue and take rooxeraent can 
there be with a dead pull on a mouth as hard os the nether 
millstone? what better reape for destroying sensitiveness 
of hand and elasticity of wnst? what greater inducement to 
the beginner to nde in the plodding slaves mouth? On 
the other hand, there is no more certain way by whtdi 
to unsteady and unnerve the pupil, than to put him on 
high spinted, exatabl^ fidgety, restless horses, or on those 
with mouths so light that the), unable to face the bit, in 
order to get the pressure off the bars and into the comers 
of the lips, go with their noses stretched out like giraffes — 
“ stargazing, as it is termed 

“ Hands ’ such as possessed bj the late Fred Archer are 
natural gifts To a few, a very few, is gnen the poner of 
immediately adapting them to the pcculianties of an) 
horses moutli, and this exquisite sensibility of touch is 
more freely bestowed on the gentler sex. This much to be 
en\ned power may be b) long and varied practice developed 
into a high art, but if the germ be not implanted nothing 
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approaching perfection can be attained. Though the in 
bom talent can neither be communicated nor self acquired, 
still the means of forming a fairly good and useful hand can 
be imparted, and by practice and stud> a certain amount of 
cultivation arrived at Archer began riding as a child, and 
tlie finest exhibitions of handling of horses I have e% er seen 
preponderate among those who have been m the saddle 
from their youth upwards. My readers must not on this 
account despair , for though that indescribable finish, which 
a few of either sex can lay claim to may be denied to them, 
the safety, grace, and excellence of ordinary nding is, with 
few exceptions, w ithin the teach of all 

To preserve a light, easy feeling upon the horse's mouth 
the hands should not be clamped on to the reins like a 
vice, but only sufficiently closed to prevent the reins slipping 
or being drawn through the fingers. The alternate relaxa 
tion and contraction of the fingers on the reins, though all 
but imperceptible, mil be reciprocated by the horse, a sort 
of electric current, so to speak, is by this operation estab- 
lished and continued between the hand and the bars of 
the mouth, any sense of “ dead pull " is done away with, the 
mouth does not become heated and hardened, the horse’s 
attention is kept on the qm xue, and he moves pleasantly 
under full command The hand must be one continued 
active spring in correspondence with tlie motions of the 
horse s head, and the lighter the play of the spring the better 
The Vatuis tlwit control with the most delicate touch always 
hold the master key. Fora centre fora may sometimes be 
called for , there is no rule without its exception, but ivith 
horses the light hind wins the day 
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The Trot 

Once more, and nithont apology for so doing, 1 refer to 
the “up-stirrup” practice so strongly nd\ocated and so 
constantly put into practice by that fine horseman, the late 
Captain Percy Williams, of that good old fighting corps, 
the 9th Lancers, as the shortest cut towards attaining a 
thoroughly firm and worbrnanbLe seat Nothing shakes 
the beginner so quickly and so thoroughlj dowm into his 
saddle. As a groundwork for beginners there is nothing 
like “up stirrups ’ I do not adiocalc the doing away with 
these aids entirely, for without them no one can, m our 
saddles or m anj other that I know of, ride to the best 
adi'antage , but to give the tyro gnp witli balance they, in 
the A B C of equitation, should be left m the saddle-room 
WTien the avail) recruit ts first allowed these luxunes the) 
are invariablj a hole or two longer than the) will be 
eventually fitted, so that his dependence on them as “hold 
fasts’ maj be limited, and that be may bring evcr> muscle 
into pla) to secure hts cquilibnuro No man an lay valid 
claim to the title of horseman till he feels himself thoroughly 
at home in the saddle under all emergencies witliout 
stirrups 

l\c take it for granted that the pupil, b) close attention 
to the instruction he has alrady received, and by constant 
practice, lias acquired a dose, strong, and flexible «at, and 
that, together rnth gnp and balance he Iia^ to some extent, 
mastered the “ aids, ’ the action of hands and legs being 
simultaneous iihout stimips the trot is the most difucult 
of all paces. The position of the bod) of the nder, with or 
without stirrups, must be preasclj the ‘ame, the toes raised 
md the feet cearlj parallel to the bodj of the horse. There 
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The rider must bump the saddle, there is no help for it , but 
the jolting mil do his Incr good, and strengthen the muscles 
of his stomach He must nse and fall with the pace of the 
horse , but a good deal of the " bone settmg ’ may be got nd 
of by alloi\ing both body and limbs to be perfectly flexible 
and free from restraint, except so far as to presen e the proper 
position m the saddle and to guard agamst the tendencies 
above referred to With the bndle m both hands, using the 
bndoon reins only, his first trot must be slow and of short 
duration He must not seek support from the bndle, or by 
clinging, like a sailor shinning up a bare pole, to the sides 
of his horse, but must sit well down and endeavour to find 
Ins seat by the aid of the babnee alone If nature has 
endowed him with round tiuck thighs and short muscular 
legs, why then he will have a matnats quart d heure, and a 
rough, slippery fifteen minutes it will be Men with long 
flat thighs will take to the novel situation, if not nervous, 
like young ducks to vratcr Once perfected m the trot, all 
the rest is comparatively plain sailing To beginners first 
lessons must be slow and of short duration, and the horse 
selected to take them on had better be well bred, with sprmgy 
pasterns, and an elastic yielding spine Many tyros, whose 
muscles and interior economy arc unused to the effort, will 
soon tire, others become numbed, and m warm close 
weather I have known not a few suffer from giddiness. 
Under such circumstances, an immediate halt, with a 
fncndly gnp on mane or pommel, is allowable. Of course 
the nder, say what the instructor may, will at first endeavour 
to promote a nse at the e.xpcnsc of the bars or angle of Uw. 
horses mouth. Some there arc who, if allowed stirrups, 
will nse m them to make the horse raise a trot, not having 
learnt the fact that the trotting of the horse induces the 
rising, not tlie rising the troL Others work their arms 
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and commence ducking up and down, like femmines 
dipping m the sad sea wave 

After, as m the v, alk, a course of ‘ single ride and circling 
as advocated m this chapter the nderwill have mastered the 
pnmary difficulties of the trot, and he may now, at the clos** 
of each day’s practice, be indulged wath stirrups a hole or two 
longer than he will, pertiaps, care for As he improies, he 
will, according to the action of the horse, be properly fitted 
m respect of length of leather The stirrup will be brought 
to meet the foot — the leg being in its proper position— not 
the foot to the stirrup At first he must not be encouraged 
to rise in his stirrups, but to Sitwell down m his saddle — the 
whole of the body springing from the elasticity of the balls 
of the feet bearing on the stirrup togetlier with the flexibility 
of the ankles and knees Having found his balance, he raaj 
then, with such grace and ease as lie can command, gently 
rise and fall with the action of the horse— taking care not to 
exhibit too much daylight between himself and the saddle, 
also, as already protested against, seeing that his feet do not 
“swag or swang forward, as he falls into his seat, or, 
pendulum like, travel back under him as he rises A very 
ugly and, amongst old gentlemen, prevalent tnck or habit 
the pupil should be warned against, viz the conversion of 
the elbows into wings wherewith to aid the body in adjusting 
Itself to meet the bump It always, to me, conveys the 
impression of an ugly old duck emerging from some horse* 
pond, and on tip toe flapping his pinioned wings 

Once the rider has acquired the art of rising on the leading 
leg has learnt to overcome the mysteries of the double bump, 
and can collect and extend his horse to any speed he wills 
he may for greater ease, t^nog some living George Rice for 
his model slightly alter his seat Without reaching his back 
or thrusting his chin ou^ he, still well down in his saddle. 
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mij incline hu body from the loms just a little forward, 
bnnging his hands inwards toward:* his waist. The hands— 
wTists rounded so that the nails are toirards the body — remain 
statioaar), the bodjjasitnsesand/alls, approaching and then 
retiring from them— the greatest distance between the hands 
and the waist being, as the bodj seeks the saddle, saj four 
inches. At the extreme of the nsc thclowet waistcoat button 
will touch the hands without disturbing them Tins is an 
essentiallj quiet stjle of nding, thense and fall is minimised 
so as to be almost imperceptible, it gircs spnng to the 
shoulders elbows and wnsts, and fa\ours light, sensitive 
handling 

In seeking to catch the cadence of Uie n-^e the rider 
should be up in his stirrups when the off fore leg is dowm , 
the time being taken from this foot Tlie me must not 
be made suddenly, or with a jerk, the impetus must come 
from the horse. It is far more elegant to underdo than 
overdo moiement A man jumping up and down in his 
saddle, Ike a stamp m an ore crusher, must be a most 
uncomfortable load for the poor beast whose vertebrm he is 
pounding A horse at the trot must not be permitted to 
liang on the nder s hand, or to daw die in hts pace , the pace 
must be true. Should he go ' unconnected " te half 
cantenng and half trotting it is impossible to keep even 
motion wath him If urged bejond his pace he wall what is 
termed ** break up," and go all abroad pe.haps break into 
a gallop. In such case he must be pulled up steadied and 
once more waih his head in, made to step clean light anJ 
cicnly He must not on any account be rated or punished, 
the fault was not bis , he was asked to go fas er than his Kgs 
could cany him A few caresses and kind words will 
* gentle him In this little island cght-andahalf mi’es 
an hour is as fast as a common hack or park trot need be. 
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jf well done we leave “ under the thirties ' to our go ahead 
transatlantic cousins. 


The Canter. 

From the trot the horse naturally spnngs into the canter, 
that IS if the rider knows how to prepare him for it I must 
here refer the reader to the chapter on Action, in which this 
armchair pace is fully described. How often do we see a 
“muff” endeavouring to put his horse from a trot into a 
canter. First a dig m the ribs with one heel, to be followed 
by a jam from both — klk • klk 1 klk ' a chuck with one, then 
with both bus at the poor brute’s mouth, and an mvituig 
rise in the stirrups The trot becomes a faster and more 
unconnected trot, still no canter, the pace degenerating into 
a sort of a goas-jou please indescribable double-shuffle— a 
cross breed betw een the gait of a galloping cow, the rack of 
a Jerusalem jackass, and the “flippant shtep of an Irish 
pig with a lead to its hind leg Another fumble with the 
reins, more back heeling, spiced with a httle red hot profanity 
perhaps, and a “nb-binder” from the whip, drive the quad 
ruped into a sprawling gillop, wrong leg leading, the reins 
are here, there and everywhere, bunched up all of a tangle, 
and the Mr Washball, to save a runaway or a aopper, has 
to pull up as best he can 

The Cartier is an artificial pace, during which, in a repe- 
tition of short bounds, the forehand rises first and higher 
than the quarters Though the easiest of all to the 
rider, it is the most tmng and trying to the horse. The 
horse being light m hand and well balanced — having pre- 
viously, when in the hands of the breaker, been tutored in 
Tending, Reining in, and in obeying the pressure of the leg 
—-can be made to strike a canter from the halt, walk, or 
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him to cirde to the left, to change legs on the move, 
to strike, either leg leading at your option, a canter from 
both the halt and the trot, and to turn to the right and 
leftrvithout alteration of pace. The canter, though collected, 
should never be so slow as to effect the lightness and 
spring of the horse’s action, and must not be permitted to 
develop into a hand gallop. In bringing the horse to a 
walk, do not permit him to fall first into a trot. Plenty of 
“Reining-back” practice will tend to get the horse well 
on his haunches and to develop the use of them ; further, 
it accustoms the animal to collect himself, to trust to the 
rider’s hand and leg for guidance, and teaches him to yield 
to his master’s rrilL Never continue the canter too long; 
being an unnatural pace it soon tires the horse and shakes 
his forelegs. The hands must be constantly feeling tire 
mouth in order to retain the head and neck in their proper 
position, riithout in any way counteracting the forward 
impulse communicated by the pressure of the leg and the 
occasional gentle reminder from the spur, if inclined to get 
“behind the bit,” or disindmation to go well “up to the 
hand.” A horse may canter as much behind the bit as he 
pleases, prodded he does not flag, and at once, in response 
to the pressure of the rider’s leg, goes forward to the hand 
Some well trained horses canter handsomely be the reins 
e\er so lose. If a horse be incluied to lean on the bit, 
the best plan is to yield to him, to press both legs and 
touch him with the spur, by which means he will at once 
come on his shoulders. A sudden halt from a sharp canter 
may result, in the case of young horses especially, in 
throwing out a curb or otherwise injuring the hocks; it is 
adiisable therefore to slacken pace before halting. 

When a horse has struck the canter truly, the rider’s chief 
object must be to collect the pace. With this in view he 
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trot. The great seaet in sinking off is to take the weight 
off the leg you wish the hoise to lead with. Should the 
horse be at all awkward m this pace, the best plan is to 
give him ten days’ or a fortnight’s instruction in the open-air 
riding-school, suggested at page 59. In a state of freedom 
a horse almost always leads, m his three natural paces — 
the walk, the trot and the gallop — with the left leg, only 
changing to the right to turn to ^at hand , foe tins reason 
it is advisable to gwe him h\s first few lessors worUag 
entirely to the right In cantering to the right increase 
the pressure of the legs, touching him, if need be, with the 
spur, restraining him with the reins, preferably the curb, 
and at starting throw all the weight possible on the near 
hind leg. The excess of pressure on the mouth should be 
exerted by the left hand, that on the horse’s side from the 
rider’s right leg. This excess o( beating on the near side 
of the mouth is not to turn the horse to the left, but to 
bring all the weight on the near side. Alwajs place the 
horse in position before asking him to strike off. In this 
position his off legs are at liberty, and the forward impulse, 
communicated by the aids, compels him to use them. The 
light, playful action of both hands raises his forehand, the 
pressure of both legs makes him bring his haunches under 
him, and the prick of the spur sends him fonvard. Care 
must be taken that he does not bore on the bit, but that 
It exerts a reining in influence, othenvisc the leg and spur 
will only communicate a forward influence without the 
csscntbl bringing in of the kiunches, when the effect on the 
hind quarters is lost. In cantering to the right the off fore- 
leg leads, followed by the off hind; in cantering to the 
left the placing of the legs is reversed. Teach him to work 
in a circle, to commence with, and then on the straight line. 
Once perfect in working in these two directions then teach 
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him to arde to the left, to change legs on the move, 
to stnke, either leg leading at your option, a canter from 
both the hilt and the trot, and to turn to the right and 
left without alteration of pace The canter, though collected, 
should never be so slow as to effect the lightness and 
spnng of the horse’s action, and must not be permitted to 
develop into a hand gallop In banging the horse to a 
walk, do not permit him to fall firet into a trot. Plenty of 
“ Remmg back ’ practice will tend to get the horse well 
on his haunches and to develop the use of them , further, 
It accustoms the anunal to collect himself, to trust to the 
rider's hand and leg for guidance, and teaches him to yield 
to his master’s mil. Never continue the canter too long, 
being an unnatural pace it soon tires the horse and shakes 
his forelegs Tlie hands must be constantly feeling the 
mouth in order to retain the head and neck in their proper 
position, without in any way counteracting the fortrard 
impulse communicated by the pressure of the leg and the 
occasional gentle reminder from the spur, if inclmed to get 
“behmd the bit," or disinclination to go well “up to the 
hand ” A horse may canter as much behmd the bit as he 
pleases, provided he does not flag, and at once, m response 
to the pressure of the rider's leg, goes forward to the hand 
Some well trained horses canter handsomely be the reins 
e\er so lose. If a horse be inclined to lean on the bit, 
the best plan is to yield to him, to press both legs and 
touch him ivith the spur, by which means he mil at once 
come on his shoulders A sudden halt from a sharp canter 
may result, m the case of young horses espeaally, m 
throwing out a curb or otherwise injunng the hocks, it 
advisable therefore to slacken pace before halting 

WTien a horse has struck the canter tnil), the rider’s chief 
object must be to collect the pace. With this in Men he 
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should keep his hands low, with a long, easy hold of the 
reins in both hands, and his legs close to the horse’s bodj, 
whose hind quarters must be kept m a straight line with the 
forehand The motion of an easy canter is as cornfoitable 
as that of a rocking chair, but ivhen the action is false, t e 
disunited with the fore, or disunited with the hind legs, it is 
the \ery reverse, and immediately wakes itself felt There 
are three distinct movements in the canter which are false 
1 irst, when m cantering to the right, the near fore foot leads, 
followed by the near hmd Second, the horse is said to be 
“disunited with the fore "when in cantering to the right the 
near fore leg is leading Third, “disunited with the hmd 
legs,’ nhen the both hind feet do not make the same length 
of pace, the off hind remaining or being put down further 
back, than the neat one All ndmg horses from tlie race 
horse to the child s pony, should be taught b> the pressure 
of the rider s legs to bring their haunches under them on all 
occasions, whether at the halt or at ihe speed. To correct 
false or disunited action, the most certain method for the 
beginner will be to pull up into a walk and then strike off 
properlyagain But if this is not, especnlly when riding m 
company, convenient, the nder must pull him up into a trot, 
feel both reins to the left, the horses head being kept slightlj 
bent to the right, firmly close the pressure of the left leg, 
touch him with that spur, and throw as much weight as 
possible into the near stirrup This will bring his haunches 
in and rectify the fault. In the second instance, m order to 
ruse h\s whole forehand, close both legs on him, let him 
feel both spurs, feel both reins to the left, his head still slightly 
inclined to the right and throw the weight on the near fore 
leg In the third case, the object is to impede the action 
of the near hind leg to bring that of the off hind further 
under him and so restore his balance His head, therefore, 
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is kept straight ^\ith a good hold, and firm pressure of the 
left leg with application of the left spur sends his quarters 
flying over to the offside, and he must change. In all these 
applications of the aids the horse’s temper must be taken 
into consideration. It is of importance that impulse com- 
municated to the horse by voice, pressure of the leg, or 
spur, should be tempered with judgment and knowledge 
of his temper so that the result sought for may be obtained 
without the risk of his getting beyond the control of the 
rider’s hand. In the canter especially, the spur must be 
applied with caution and delicacy. 

The Gallop. 

In the gallop, as compared with the canter, the horse no 
longer throws himself back on his haunches with his fore- 
legs lightly touching the ground, but throws the greater part 
of his weight on his fore-hand j the hind-quarters, thighs 
and hocks now being called on to exert their full propell- 
ing power. For this reason, therefore, it is essential that 
the hunter should be well-formed in front of the saddle. 
That, in addition to this, he should be deep in girth, strong 
over the loins, or couplings, with fully developed gasUns, 
goes without saying. The head has to be brought doivn to 
its proper level so that his eyes become the lantern of his 
feet The great mistake most men make in galloping, doira- 
hill especially and over rough broken ground, is in not giving 
their horses enough play or liberty of the head. In another 
part of this volume I have assigned to the Australian stock- 
rider the position of the first boiseman in the world. I should 
not recommend one of these colonial centaurs to steer a 
two-year-old for the Criterion, or a three-year-old for the 
Derby or Sl Lcger j did I possess a hkely nag for the Grand 
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National 1 should not offer him the mount he would be 
very much out of his element in the Row and might not, 
dunng his first season, shine m the shires , hut taking him 
all in all, for covering long distances of ground, for skill 
in sitting thoroughly wicked and dangerous horses, and in 
ridmg them through thickly timbered country, over break 
neck fences and trappy ground, he has no match In a 
mountainous, log and boulder sttewn country, full of 
scarped rocks and dangerous gullies and ravines he 
shines preeminently 

It IS on record, how that Jack Shirley, the whipperm to 
the Tedworth Hunt, wiis one day observed on his famous 
horse “Gadsby,’ following the hounds at a rattling pace 
straight down, hill, with a large open clasp knife in his moutli 
busy tying a whip cord lash to his whip The old trained 
hunter, by throwing his legs forward and bis body back, 
knew that be was safe in galloping straight down the turfy 
incline and so did hard ridmg Jack Shirlej What wis 
seen with the Tedworth might be witnessed any day and 
every day in the bush The stock rider, in an ordinary buck 
saddle, with a snaflle bit, has to be ever on the alert to round 
m some break away steer or to turn some pugnacious bull 
His horse, too, when once he is broken to the game, is as 
clever as a sheep dog he has full liberty of his head and 
uses it The reader will not dream of galloping m Rotten 
Row or on the Queen’s highway, but there is no reason 
why he should not, when so disposed, enjoy a “breather ’ 
on the Downs or over any good sound galloping ground , 
indeed, should he aspire some day to don “ pink ' he must 
accustom himself to the gallop On light springy turf, such 
as that of the Heath, at Newmarket, he may give his horse 
his head and let him slnde along, getting up m lus stirrups, 
grasping the mane, and going slowly up the last bit of 
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mg ground j through heavy ground he will ease him and 
U him together, but he jnust come fast and straight 
wn every dedmt} I leamt this when hog hunting on 
j low rochy numosa-covered hilk of the Deccan, when he 

10 hesitated ivas lost, so fat as first spear was concerned 

; the gallop, both hands must be on the reins the nder 
ed not follow any presCTibed rule in the matter of holding 
;ra, so long as be keeps hts hinds low 
Though I do not advocate men as a rule Tiding like 
:ke>s, standing in their stirrups, still that position un 
ubtedly eases both man and horse The long stirrup 
ither does well when the ground is not broken, but when 
even surfaces, such as ndge and furrow, water meadows, 
d among ant lulls the leathers must be shortened a hole or 
0 There are degrees of raising oneself m the stirrups , it 
nnot well be underdone, and js very commonly overdone 

11 that IS required is thatthe weight should be taken off the 
at and cantle of the saddle, so that the loins and propellers 
ay hiv e full scope for unhampered action If the reader will 
irapire the long easy seals of some of our crack jockeys— 
en jockej s, such as Tom Cannon, Webb, Watts and others— 
idUioseofthe “dolls, who usurp all the cream of the riding, 
the detnment of the turf and the horses, he w HI see what 
mean These men do not get their backs up like angry 
its, do not display a lot of daylight, and do not keep their 
■ats off the saddle by holding on by the reins. hen i 
3rse IS going over broken ground he must, of necessitj , to 
icommodate himself to its inequalities, shorten or lengthen 
IS stride In such case the nder, then requirmg all the 
ands nature and art has given him, must sit down in the 
iddle, allow ingtlie horse, as much as possible, full liberty of 
ire hand, so as to mensure his own distance. 
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Dismouvtinc 

■^Vben the horse has come to the full stop or Jialt, transfer 
the whip to the left hand, slide the left hand down the rem 
till It meets the horses neck, and twist a lock of the mane 
round the thumb or forefinger Disengage the right foot from 
the stirrup , place the heel of the right hand upon the off 
side of the pommel flap, and, supporting the weight of the 
body upon the right hand and left foot in the stirrup, bnng 
the right leg gently backwards over the hind quarters, being 
careful to clear the hip and croup, the right hand gnppmg 
thecantle as the body descends on the near side llhcn 
the descent is to be on the off side these positions are reversed, 
the right hand having hold of the znane, the right foot in the 
stirrup, and so on 

There are more expeditious methods of dismounting than 
the above, all requiring more or less agility, which may be 
practised with advantage When the horse is at a halt, or 
wall mg slowly, the rider, leaning a little back may disengage 
both feet from the stirrups and throw his nght or left leg, 
according to which side be desu^ to alight, over the horses 
neck, sliding down with his hip next the horse’s shoulder 
If he means to come down on the near side, the reins will 
be in his nght hand, and tiee xersd This wiU land him inth 
his face to his proper front When throwing the leg over the 
horse s neck he must be careful that its Jiead is not suddenly 
thrown up 

Another speedy way in which to leave the saddle is to 
draw both feet from the irons to place the heels of bo 
hands on either side of the pommel, and, taking the spri 
from the hands, elbows, and shoulder, to vault off the hor 
back, landing in a forward duection level with his for 
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Constant practice in this last mode of dismounting will be 
useful m teaching that, :n the hunting field, very essential 
knach of falling clear of ones horse 

Spurs 

* fie tires bet mes who spurs too fast bet ncs 

Parash, the ancient Egyptian for rider, is said to have 
been demed from the Hebrew root, to pnck or spur, so 
that “ the persuaders have been used and abused for some 
three thousand years I wonder how many accidents have 
occurred during the past centuries, how many good horses 
have been ruined, how much money lost, and how much 
devilish temper and bile let off, by the cruel, needless, sense 
less application oflhe armed heel? In horsemanship there 
IS no subject more worthy of consideration than this use 
and abuse of the spur, and^I was pleased to find that a 
well known and thoroughly competent sporting wnter, 
*' Borderer, had, in an attuic m Hasa’^ine, wntten 

with his usual force on the cruelties perpetrated by many 
nders, male and female, by the untimely and far too free 
application of the rowels Though Frederick the Great 
was of opinion that his troopers did more execution with 
their heels than with their sabres, and that the horses' weight 
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^Vhen the horse has come lo the full stop, or halt, transfer 
the wlup to the left haitd, slide the left hand down the rein 
tdl it meets the horse’s neck, and twist a lock of the mane 
round the thumb or forefinger. Disengage the tight foot from 
the stirrup j place the heel of the right hand upon the off 
side of the pommel flap; and, supporting the sleight of the 
body Upon the right hand and left foot in the stirrup, bring 
the tight leg gently backnards over the hind quarters, being 
careful to dear the hip and croup, the tight hand gripping 
the cantle as the body descends on the near side. When 
the descent is to be on the off-side these positions are reversed, 
the right hand having hold of the mane, the right foot in the 
stirrup, and so on. 

There ate more expeditious methods of dismounting than 
the above, ail requiring more or less agility, which may be 
practised with advantage. ^Vhen the horse is at a halt, or 
walking slowly, the rider, leaning a little back, may disengage 
both feet from the stirrups and throw his right or left leg, 
according to which side he desires to alight, over the horse’s 
neck, sliding down with his hip next the horse’s shoulder. 
If he means to come down on the near side, the reins will 
be in his nght hand, and vUt versA. This mil land him with 
his face to his proper front. When throwing the leg over tlie 
horse’s neck he must be careful that its head is not suddenly 
thrown up. 

Another speedy way in which to leave the saddle is to 
draw both feet from the irons, to place the heels of both 
hands on either side of the pommel, and, taking the spring 
from the hands, elbows, and shoulder, to vault off the horse’s 
tack, landing in a fomard direction level with his fore-feet. 
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yourself to get into a passion, or to drift into cruelty. 
Fjght it out all along the Im^ but light calmly and with 
judgment. First of all, before proceeding to extremities, 
speak to him in a stem voice — he will understand it — 
“ Who ho, then ! What are you at, eh ? Steady ! ” and 
so forth. If he persists, then the time for the legitimate 
use of the spurs has arrived; sit firm, bring down your 
whip, or, better still, ash plant/ on his ears and over the 
shoulder, on the side he declines to turn to, and let him 
feel the rowels in earnest; strike with both heels simuh 
taneously immediately behind the girths — it is not given to 
every man to be able to drive in both spurs together — and, 
if necessary, repeat the dose. You must not be beaten, for 
horses that have once found out that they can please them- 
selves as to which road they shall take are never pleasant 
hacks 

Another occasion tihen the spur may be advantageously 
used, is when a horse, not pumped out, that can jump, 
baufc at his fences and obsUoately refuses. When a good 
game animal refuses it is because he has had enough of it, 
and dares not to trust himself. Many obstmately decline 
to face a fence, from the fact of their having been invariably 
spurred when ndden at the obstacle, and, as often as not, 
from having their clumsy rider’s spur stuck into their arms 
on landing and getting away again. Can it be wondered, 
then, that, under thwe circumstances, many horses, especially 
thin skinned, sensitive ones, detest the sight of a jump. It 
is with the horse that can jump when he likes, and only 
when he likes, that the spur can best deal ; those that can 
jump and won’t jump must be made to jump. A friendly hint 
from the rowels very often convinces a wavering horse that 
his rider quite means him to fly the obstacle in front of him, 
and this is the' case especially when water has to be cleared. 
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jii these days of quick tinog guns, 'repeating rifles, and smoke- 
less powder A well known hunting man related the other 
day the following anecdote, which goes far to show that, in 
many instances spurs are by no means necessary to induce 
young horses to face awkward fences “Some years ago 
I avas riding with hounds in company with Major Whyte 
Melville There was a scare amongst several loose colts, 
which ran down a green lane, turned and jumped over a 
nasty, complicated fence, with timber, and a blind hedge 
and ditch — notone fell He exclaimed, 'Had those colts 
been subject to a bad hand and tight curb-chain, they would 
all have fallen ’ ” 

The uses of the spur are few, its abuses many Man, of 
course, must maintain his supremacy, and there are occa 
sions, oft and many, when a combination of cool deterimna 
tion, plenty of time and patience, and a little sharp 
punishment, are required to curb some mutineer or to 
quell some outbreak. Without prompt and feelmg punish 
ment resistance may grow into a vicious habit, or, at least, 
a wilful propensity which roust at once be curbed I have 
mentioned the treatment slowly measured out by the York 
shire Tyke to the horse that positively declined to go the 
road he was wanted But we have not always the time 
to sit hour after hour, inwardly cutsmg the perverseness of 
equine nature The lesson of obedience has to be short, 
sharp and decisive The prescnption must be compounded 
of steel and catgut The horse, with an angry snort, an 
attempt to unseat you, and a straight up on end rear, shows 
fight “Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
so bear't that the opposed may beware thee’ Realize 
these words of Shakespeare, and execute sharp sentence 
Anger in a man, as m a hors^ is a short madness, so 
during the contest retain perfect temper, do not permit 
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Tiic spur should be the /ast and not the ^rsi resource of 
the rider Unjust, ungenerous, ungrateful punishment has 
broken many a brave heart, and crushed many a gallant 
spirit , It has converted many a noble nature into that of a 
savage Though m the army the recruit is aliened spurs 
before bis feet eter feel a stirrup, the propriety of uhich 
may he doubted, I would not permit any roan to ride with 
them till he is far advanced in the scientific application of 
all the aids of hand and leg and till he has been well 
instructed in jumping and tiding all sorts of horses, with 
and without stirrups, over a tough country 

As compared with the whip, the spur, as a punisher or 
“wakerup,’ has the advantage of being “the spur of the 
moment' It comes without warnings the horse cannot 
watch for it out of the corner of his e>e as for the whip , 
he, if both are applied together, as they ought to be when 
1 forward movement is demanded, cannot swerve, and 
though more dreaded it inflicts less pam. The rider should 
learn that a prick from a sharp rowel— and all rowels kept 
for use should, like the probe of Josh BilUngs’ “muskeeter, 
be “ fresh ground and polished — is quite as effective as a 
violent stab Many sleepy, lazy horses, especially those 
that are slovenly walkers, are all the better for an occasional 
superficial prick, just sufficient to awaken attention In 
the canter, too, not a few require an occasional touch of 
the spur to make them go pleasantly up to the bit To 
spur a dead beaten horse, especially one that has done his 
best, IS absolute cruelty 

Of spurs there ire several vaxjebes When riding in 
NewTTiarket or Butcher boots, or in leggings, the common 
hunting or swan necked hunting pattern will be found the 
most convenient For park work the plain bovspur. 
With cither straight or swan neck, in Latchfords patent 
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a mistake or refuse Such a horse will certainly teach the 
novice how to ride Atm, and will, at tlie same time, greatly 
assist him m riding others If a man aims at becommg a 
thorough workman over a country, either to hounds or 
“between the flags,’ he must learn to nde across any shire 
in the United Kmgdom, from Fife to Cornwall, from 
Donegal to Cork, and on every variety of horse from the 
galloping, long striding, thoroughbred of the Shires to the 
thick set blood “ big little 'un,” suited to the mountams of 
the Principality or the forest of Exmoor He will soon learn 
the dilTerence between negociating a light fl) mg country and 
a deep-holding or rough one, between an open and an 
enclosed one 

Before the rider attempts jumping he should have 
acquired a good firm dose seat, well down into the saddle, 
centaur like He should have no hankering after cobblers 
wax, no inclination to part company wnth his horse, despite 
reanngs, plungings, kickmgs, swervings, and suchlike re- 
prehensible performances In these pages I have had 
occasion to refer to the balance seat, for without balance 
there can be no really elegant horsemanship, but the 
necessary grip of the saddle must not be sacrificed Those 
who attempt to nde over fences by balance alone will find 
they have as much as they can well do to maintain their 
seat over a rasper, espeaally if there be a drop at landing , 
and a sudden swerve or decided refusal will most likely 
entail a dissolution of partnership I must stipulate for the 
nder being perfecty at home m the saddle, for to nde 
properly at and over a fence, to land cleverly, and to get 
away again speedily, be must feel the mouth with the 
proverbial “ pack thread ” rather than with the leather rein, 
and to give hts horse room and liberty to collect himself 
before taking off — the hands must be divorced from the seat 
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Some men, when they have formed their seat, nde best 
with long stirrups, some with short The best plan m 
fencing is to nde mth that lei^th of leather which is most 
convenient and easj, remembering that when too long the 
foothold on the irons is diRicult to retiin, and that for 
support {lie rider might as well dispense with them and their 
weight In the hunting seat proper the hnees form the 
gnp and hinge, the inside of the calf of the legs the grasp 
wlule tlie thighs enable the body to rise and fall with the 
undulatmg fore-and aft motion of the horse as lightly as a 
well balanced carnage on its springs The stirrups should, 
therefore, be of a length sufficient to enable the nder to 
raise that nameless portion of humanity just sufficiently 
clear of the saddle to let this ^stera of spnngs worl freely, 
without bumping, when occasions arise demanding the 
entire removal of pressure and weight from the cantle of the 
saddle so that tlie horses loins may have full play The 
rider, by merely rising m his stirrups, should at once throw 
Ins whole weight on to Ins knees, the lower part of his 
legs, and into the stirrups into which the foot should be 
thrust w ell home We hear a good deal of a ‘ handsome 
long seat, but, well as it look^ it is not a strong seat, nor 
one calculated to ease or assist either horse or nder What 
is wanted is thatyiw/ seat, compatible with an easy, erect, 
workmanlike attitude, which enables the rider to humour 
himself and Ins mount by almost imperceptible changes of 
position with a sort of ball and-socLet movement 

Having secured a good jumping nag a snaffle hunter if 
possible, the beginner will commence with the smallest 
obstacles, both as regards height and width I am not so 
much afraid of Ins falling off as of his unduly interfering 
with the liberty of the horses head From the very first he 
roust learn to abstain from attempting, by aid of the bndle. 
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to give his horse the smallest assistance Though, by firm 
handling of the bndle, the horse as he nears a fence must 
be made to feel that there must be no refusal, and that 
swerving will not be tolerated, yet the instant that he is 
about to gather himself for the effort, all bit pressure must 
be slacked off, and he must be permitted to negociate the 
obstacle m his oun way There is no mistaking the 
indications a horse telegraphs to his rider when he means 
jumping When he comes at his fence cheerfully and 
determinedly, pncking his ears, and collectmg his stride so 
that the powerful sweep of hts haunches may be brouglit 
to bear, he is certain to tiy, and by his momentum almost 
as certain to land o;er it 

If horses possessed the gift of speech tlxey would, on 
nearing a fence, be it a flight of sheep hurdles, a stiff 
“ oxer,” a high, strong and spiteful looking bull fincher, an 
awkward stile, or water, exclaim, “ Pray give me liberty of 
head, and ease off that abonmable pressure on my dim, 
unless you want to cramp my jumping powers, throw me 
down, and come yourself an ‘ imperial crowner ’ ’ We hear 
of men lifling their horses dean over big fences It is an 
expression and nothmg more How can any one, seated 
on a moving object weighing, say twelve to thirteen hundred 
pounds, to say nothing of Iiis own ten to sixteen stones, hft, 
without any purchase, over half a ton off the ground some 
seven feet two and a half inches, the height cleared recently 
by the Canadian gelding Filemateur? tVhen Emblem 
cleared thirty-six feet three inches at Birmingham, and 
Chandler covered a still greater distance at Leamington, 
they did so by their own unaided enormous jumping powers 
and momentum, their ndem did not lift them the decimal 
of an inch A lately executed instantaneous photograph 
demonstrated the fact that even m the trot the horse s all four 
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legs are at times in the air tOoCther off the ground, and 
numbers of sun pictures have pro\ed the gallop to be a sue 
cession of bounds Nothing short of a winged horse can be 
“ lifted over his fences The action of the binds and arms 
in “ lifting may induce the horse to increased effort as he 
IS about to spring, but m the sense the term is generally 
applied It IS senseless In a vast majority of cases this inter 
ferencewth the due freedom of his movements will fiurry 
him and prevent his taking off at the proper time and place 
The plipil IS on a thoroughly made hunter, and if “ on the 
bare earth exposed he lies, the fault will be his oivn, he 
must eitlier tumble off or, by awkward handling of the reins 
cause the horse to jump short or otherwise bungle the fence, 
and so bnng him to gnef He must begin with something 
small, simple, and easy, which he must Jeam to do well 
The horse, I take it, is one of those that can be depended on 
to jump in cold blood Many of the best that ever crossed 
•i country in the wake of a pack of hounds utterly repudiate 
the idea of ‘ larking or “schooling ’ On some old hunters 
the presence of hounds produces an exatement instanta 
neouslj recuperatue of physical powers — all Iheir prostrated 
energies suddenly revue, groggy stiffness and staleness give 
place to sprightly eagerness, and, like “ the antlered monarch 
of the waste,” thej sniff the tainted gale, and listening to 
the cr) that thickens as the chase draws nigh, ire eager for 
the fa} But m liis sober hum drum moments of cold 
blood this same horse may positueJ} decline to look at a 
fence of any kind. Jliny contend that all horses dislike 
jumping, are afraid of it Such is not my cxpcncncc 
Some are so fond of it that no enclosure will keep them 
wilhm bounds, and I Iwc seen extraordmar} leaps, not the 
product of fnght, taken b) all sorts and conditions of horses, 
from the thoroughbred jeiiling to the Shtre colt. 
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down into his saddle — is to take such a long hold of the 
reins that the hands are brought back as far as the nder s 
hips This ensures plenty of scope, for not only are there 
several inches more length of rein, but the elbows being bent 
there is the additional jday of i straightened against a flexed 
arm The horse, as he goes over and reverses, will avail 
himself of the slack , the hands, as his fore feet reach the 
ground, will, without any wrench, be drawn in front of the 
body over the pommel of the saddle, and the seat will not 
have been disturbed 

After some practice the beginner should leam to drop 
the reins altogether, to go over the fence with his hands 
in his pockets, or “trussed ’ with a walking suck passing 
across his back and between hts elbows aher the manner of 
the back board Having practised with stirrups he should, 
as confidence comes, endeavour to do without them. The 
height of the fence will be increased by degrees, and the 
pace at which it is ndden at varied He will walk quietl) 
up to iC and let (he horse take it standing, or he may take 
It at a trot, both of which operations wall be found very 
different from the easy swnng of the canter, and especially 
so if the horse be short in back and body, and what is termed 
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and grip is only to te acquired by practice on all sorts of 
horses. It must be learnt, for, with the exception of water, 
double post-and*raiIs, too close to go “ in and out,” or big 
fences with a wide ditch either on the take-oil or landing 
side, all jumps must be ridden at slowly. 

I ha\e elsewhere described the peculiar gate-jumping pro- 
clivities of Jack the Whip’s Irish zaullcr, and of my own 
mare “ Up-she rises.” To be thorougUy au fait the horse- 
man must be equal to sitting such almost perpendicular 
performers as if glued to the saddle, and without much of a 
strain on his gripping or balancing powers. Having become 
proficient over one hurdle he should learn how to negociate 
a double, or what is termed “in and out clever,” or “the 
double event." A fence of this kind may be readily im- 
provised by placing another gorse laced hurdle some eight 
or ten feet from that in the gateway, further in the field and 
connected with it by wings. At first the two jumps in rapid 
succession, especially if there be any hesitation or dwell 
between them, will loosen the hold on the saddle, but that 
wall be speedily overcome. The first attempts, if made at 
a smart canter, will be found easy enough ; it is when the 
horse trots slowly up to the double that the cobbler s wax 
is necessarj’. A landsman gets his “ sea legs ” by a lex non 
5crij>ta, and, by the same unwritten law, the horseman main- 
tains his equihbrium in the saddle when his horse is pitching 
in and out It is all plain sailing so long as the horse forges 
ahead, but should he take it into his head to baulk, to jump 
the second hurdle side-ways, or to jump the wing, and the 
rider be trusting entirely to balance, he may safely calculate 
on being shunted over the horse’s head or spilt over his 
shoulder. 

In riding at high timber the pace must be slow and 
collected. If a horse, not trained to steeple-chasing, be 
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his fences “ When a man ndes at fences a hundred miles 
an hour, depaii on tt he funks^ was the oft repeated opinion 
of Xbxspreux eheialiei^ this grand chasseur Smit.” When 
a horse goes at a great speed he cannot rise to any con 
siderable height from the ground Never nde a beaten horse 
at stiff timber, for he is almost certain to breast it, and a 
fearful somersault mayresult. Double post and rails, if they 
are pretty close together, may be tahen in the stnde , they 
are usually not ^eIy high, and must be ndden at with good 
pace m order to gel sufficient impetus for the horse to spread 
himself sufficiently , but, if to be taken “ m and out,” must 
be approached leisurely, otherwise he will land too hr over 
the first rail and too close under the far one to permit of 
his clearing the latter. This is another description of fence 
to be avoided on a tired horse, and especially so when the 
posts are not far apart 

Very few men care to take a line of gates, and yet the} 
are seldom as high as most of the fences an average horse 
clears without an effort, and the taking off is usually sound 
Stiles, usually placed in cramped ankward comers, are 
almost invariably low, but unbreakable. They must be 
approached at a walk, a trot, or at a slow canter, for horses 
are apt to be very careless at them. Moreover, both land 
ing and taking off are generally on or from puzzling ground, 
without sufficient elbow room, with a ditch and narrow plank 
for foot passengers 

■\\hyboth men and horses, both fiist.class peifoimeisof 
their kind, should slurk water is unaccountable In the case 
of the nder, deference to the thermometer and love of his 
clothes ma) act as a deterrent but, surely, for the horse no 
such pleas can he advanced At timber, such as it is mi 
possible to surmount, the noble brute uill not refuse, send 
him at a seemingly impenetrable bullfincher, the bottom 
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gro^vth of the thorns as big round as a man s leg, and he 
crash through it hhe a rocket, or get “ hung up ’ in the 
attempt , at the ox fence with its double ditch, a bank, a pair 
of hedges^ and a stiff, low, oak tail he disdains to turn tad , 
but the cold glare of water, which, without an effort, he 
could skim over in his stride appeals to paralj ze him It is 
a sort of rubicon he may not cross If the footmarks of a 
blood hunter, one such as we 6nd m the Snues, be measured 
as he gallops over sound turf, it will be found that at every 
stroke he covers twenty two feet At Meerut, Northwest 
Provinces of Indui, the fourteen hands two inch high 
Arabian “Champion covered twenty one feet at each 
stnde Yet strange to say, it not unfrequently happens 
that a mere ditch of glittenng tvater, over which a boy on a 
pony “good at water would fly with consummate ease, 
often stops an otherwise perfect fencer 
It IS the naked ugliness of the water that creates this 
aversion to the water jump both m the man and m the 
horse I have seen a man come dowTi to a willow fringed 
brook like a bird on the wing, his heart seemingly hardened, 
but as he nears the chasm, like Bob Acres the courage 
oozes out at the fingers’ ends, the horse, only too willing 
perhaps, feels and answers the irresolute pair of hands, tlie 
gallop getting slower and slower dwindles into a canter, and 
the ttt o slither and slide into the muddy clay bottomed brool 
together, and serve them right But the same horse and 
rider will not hesitate one moment if the same expanse of 
water be fringed and fronted by a thick low hedge, and will 
clear it m faultless style People say you cannot go too 
fast at water , and to judge by the exhibitions one sees at 
Islington and other shows this is true, but I take leave to 
differ Tlut horses unless ridden very freely, are apt to 
refuse I admit , it stands to reason also, that to carry a ! 
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over wide uater a strong impetus is essential, but I insist 
that, let the pace be ever so great at which the horse is 
brought down to the jump, he must be collected before 
actually reaching it If rushed right on to the bank at the 
verge of speed he cannot ptssibly measure his take off, and, 
if the bank be rotten, may Bounder like a behemoth m 
Limpopo, Tight into the middle of it, or chest the opposite 
bant Spin him at it, let him understand that he has no 
power to resist your wiU, that he must go where resolutely 
directed, and bang him to the brink primed but collected 

Some rogues, when they first catch a ghmpse of the pol 
lards, or a sight of water, make up their minds to cut it if 
possible When mounted on “<i ^rufe at 7 ater, the nder 
must hold his head m atice so that he cannot refuse, a 
few gentle reminders from the spurs will excite bis courage, 
the pace must gather as he approaches the glittenng streak 
or wmtery flow, then a vigorous lift and “high over I" will 
lapd him in the next field—if he will but make an effort. 
With such a brute the maximum of speed must be m the 
last few strides, for any attempt to steady him on the brink 
would be seized hold of as an excuse for refusing In short, 
in riding at water, the horse should be taught that there is 
no time for making two bites of the cherry , that he must 
not go in and out, but over It is, I grant, a very difficult 
thing to slacken speed with any home not ai water' 

When a dirty, muddy brook, or small nver, which meanders 
or rushes between two perpendicular loamy banks, ten or 
twelve feet below the level of the field, as deep enough to 
drown both man and horse, and “dark as Iser rolling 
rapidly, the prospect is not over muting to either biped 
01 quadruped 

Stone wall jumping on the back of an Irish horse, or on 
the back of most horses, Arabs especially, after some prac 



tice, 15 perhaps the easiest and safest of alL There are no 
drains on either side , the horse sees what he has to do and 
knows how to do it con amon, they can be measured to a 
nicety Some of the walls one meets with m Ireland are 
ugly customers , the longer they are looked at the bigger they 
grow, they are to be jumped but not looked over, and jet 
the jumble natural fencers of the Emerald Isle top them 
without an effort, fljing tlicm, no matter how high, but almost 
mwiably displacing a barrow load of the top stones by a 
parting kick from the bind feeL Their riders too, knowing 
no fear, send them at these seeming posers at ahand gallop, 
and jet few chip thetr knees A horse accustomed to hunt 
with the Galway Blazers would skip o%er our Somerset 
Gloucester, or Oxfordshire walls Properly speaking when 
a man ts not in a great hurt), a wail should be ridden nt 
slowl) , as recommended m the case of high stiff timber A 
good wall jumper is not, as a consequence, clever at rails or 
gates Banks, save in the case of Irish horses, “ after the 
manner bom, must be taken on and off slowly Acle\er 
English hunter, one of those blessed with that hand) "fifth 
kg ' will soon learn how to accommodate himself to this 
kind of fence, but many, unused to it, will attempt to fiy it, 
and so come to gneC 

In Ireland gates are not so common as ivilh us, the 
connection between fields is firequentlj a gap built up with 
stones the ujonner of a roughly iwprOMSsd irrik 
Having grazed one enclosure, the brood mare, a great lep^r 
m her daj secs a nice tempting bite on the top of the 
lank, so hops on the topof it followed byher foak Haiing 
Tarcd the top, she takes a fimey to spj out the nakedness 
«ii the land m the adjoining field, and drops quietly from 
her perch, clearing a dram tn route, and possesses hcr'elf 
of it, the foal again following So the child i> brought up 
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as It should, and docs go, and from constant practice, 
nhen at maturit) charges these huge but safe fences at any 
speed from a walk to racing pace seldom making a mistake 
He can hop or craw 1 on and off like a goat, jump on and 
when bioad on the top turn and go along the bank or will 
charge it m the most resolute fashion, merely dnelling on 
Its crest forlcss than a second to bnng hjs powerful haunches 
again to bear 

There is but one fence I would counsel the reader ne\er to 
attempt under any circumstances unless it be to escape the 
attentions of a mad bull or some such follower — that is, a 
deep drop leap into a hard toad- All well trained hunters 
should lead and ought to follow n ell through cramped obccs 
An ugly drop into a toad is pretty ceitam to result in a bad 
fall and broken knees and at such a fence the nder is full) 
justified in dismounting and leading by running his whip 
through therein The horseman who ‘'dares do all that 
may become a nun, need not fear being twitted for ner\ ous 
over caution 

The Irish train their horses by leading them over the high 
banks and walls w ith a long rein a man bringing up the rear 
with a driving whip After a few practical riderless lessons 
of this kind the colt leams the use of his legs, and perfects 
the schooling he lias been receiving from earliest days A 
boy IS then placed on Ins back and the leading string tuition 
continued After a few rolls together they become au fatt 
at the business. This in my opinion is the very best 
method to be followed m teaching lads how to sit a fence 
onl) in the case of my pupil, I would substitute an active 
sliarp blood cob or pony, narrow m the back, for the un 
trained colt. Seating him on a 5lb steeplechase saddle, 
\-nth a blanket rolled up in front firmly strapped to the D s, 
and no stirrups, I would have him led by an active groom— a 
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fast mnnerantjgoodatjumping and scrambling — oa er all sorts 
of low fences After a bit the j oungster v ould be allowed 
the use of reins and an ea^ smooth snafile care being taken 
that he should, on all occasions take a long hold of tlie 
horse s head, keeping his hands back at least as far as the 
outer seams of Itis breeches Such a course of breaking m 
ml! proie imailuible and the boy, if his pluck be that of 
the ordinary Englisli lad, mil look up6n the perforimnce as 
a jollj brl 
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Is tin. mlroduction to this little work much stress has been 
hid on the adtantages of earl) tuition 1 haic quoted one 
Arab proverb, and tl ere is another equally to the point 
“The >oung branch js made straight without much trouble, 
but the old wood can never be straightened Before 
putting a child on a pon) we must not only be ver> careful, 
ns I have mentioned in my remarks on these miniature 
quadrupeds that it shall be narrow across the back, and 
possessed of light easj action , but it must, in addition be 
very carefully iramed and paddock f«.d I purposclj use 
the words 'miniature quadruped," for the anipial to carrj 
children should be a ponj,andnot a duarfed horse As 
compared with horses, ponies are possessed of more brain 
power, from having to shift for themselves from foalhood 
lhc> are more independent and therefore more tnckj Let 
the ponv for children have a» much Arab blood m him as 
po'sib c this Eastern strain bemg quieter more com 
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panionable, not easily fnghtened, more patient, and indif* 
ferent to liberties. These desirable qualities aie hereditarj'. 

'Hie Russian or Siberian pony, now so common in this 
country, is one to be avoided. 'Hiere is no mistaking^ this 
Muscovite visitor. He is invariably a cream, or dirty 
yellow, verging on chesnut, in colour, long in the body, 
stcsight in the bscl‘, vith uprrg^t shoulders, very narroiv 
chest, and a steep, mean quarter, small donkey feet, and a 
very short, unyielding fetlock. Two of his marked peculi- 
arities are a short head, with the e>es placed low down 
from the ears, almost equidistant between muzzle and poll, 
giving the idea of an exaggerated, disproportionate height 
of forehead j the other, that the chest appears to grow and 
extend itself^ like a tap-roo^down the inside of the forelegs. 
Though a very Caliban among ponies, this little commoner, 
with his rug like coat, is as clever and tricky as ‘‘a cartload 
of monkeys," and up to all the pranks of a fresh jarded 
Australian Brumby. 

The pony is a clever, teachable little fellow, and if taken 
in hand young can be taught as many tricks as a performing 
dog. But what is requited for children is extreme docility j 
and until it be trmned to be perfectly safe to handle in ev ery 
part of the body, to cany anything alive or still placed on it, 
to permit the little ones to crawl under it, and to take no 
notice of being pulled about In any manner and in any 
direction, it is not fit for beginners to practise on. No 
nursery pony should ever taste oats. On grass in the 
summer, and hay in the winter, with the addition of a few 
roots, It will keep its condition and do all the wtirk required 
of it. The distances some of the Australian run or bush- 
fed horses cover is almost incredible. If our horse-owners 
would but grow the new fon^ plant, Lath^rus Silvestris, 
they would curtail their com chandler’s bills to 
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that ^\ould agreeably startle them, for this pea has been 
anal) zed, and is found to contain all the feeding qualities 
of the best Nevr Zealand oats, and as green fodder, hay, or 
m the shape of either sour or sweet silage, is eaten with 
great gusto 

IVhen a good child s pony is not to be procured — though 
an advertisement in the Queen, or some respectable society 
journal, will generally supply the want— the best plan is to 
purchase some attraclue, quiet htlle fellow, almost if not 
quite unbroken, and educate him at home It is not 
advisable to m;d.e the purchase from a mob of those bred 
in a state of nature, and fresh from the Shetland Isles, the 
Welsh hills, or the Forest, wild as hawks Preference had 
better be given to those that have been some little time m 
captivity, and have become rcconaled to and famiUanzed 
with the various sights and sounds of civilized life To 
railway trains cspeaally they must be accustomed, and the 
best way to create indifference to their rush and screanong 
whistles w to turn the pony out m a field adjoining the 
railroad, attaching his feeding trough, filled w ith some tempt 
log carrots, to the fence next the line, and placing a cnb 
with some sweet hay alongside it Frequently lead him 
over and under railway bndgcs and let him stand there, as 
well as at level crossings 

All his exercise — and he must invanably be well evercised 
belore young children are put on him — should be on the 
high road, a crowded one for choice, so that he may not 
shy at carts, carnages bands and other strange objects and 
sounds He should be trained to stand fire without flinch 
mg The sense of heanng, very acute in the equine tribe 
requires education as muci as any other In a perfectly 
trained animal the whole five senses — seeing hearing, smell 
mg, feeling, and tasting, must be thoroughly educated, he 
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must do all that is required of him readil), well and safel), 
ivUhout the faintest sign of temper Should he enter into 
conflict with man he must be forced to retire baffled mtl 
defeated A little forty two lodi mite can, if so minded 
mahe a stubborn resistance 

Children — ^boys especially — are prone to be tj rannical and 
often cruel Parents wonld do well to impress on their olive 
branches that “humanity to animals is a duty reposing on 
the same foundations as the claims of man to humanity ” It 
appears to me that the abominable treatment the unfortunate 
sea Side donheys are subjected to must have a very bad 
effect on their infantile riders and that tnc officers of that 
admirable assoaation for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals are often far too lax m theu" supervision of these 
long suffering, over uorked, and shamefully maltreated four 
footed slaves 

A very able miter on the subject of early tuition whicli 
he strongly advocates, a gentleman who has taught lus own 
youngsters, says, ‘ the boy who takes his first lessons on a 
cart horse, or a donkej, will spoil his bndle hand, and rarely 
get light and sensitive with it afterwards In this I fully 
concur He adds, “ We found the best way to teach the 
use of the reins was from a gig, or some one liorse vehicle 
We fixed the pupil securely between our knees so that 
either he or she should have no need to attend to their own 
scouaty, and putting a rein in each hand, we left the littl“ 
one to steer, and on a very fine mouthed horse, to see the 
effect of his right or wrong movements After a good many 
joumej’s had been taken m this manner, the child, some 
times driving and sometimes watching us, was generally fit 
to be trusted with the rems on horseback, supposing that he 
liad, with frequent short ndes learned to feel little anxiety 
about his own seat and to keep his arms moderately stilL’ 
Here again I am with the wnter 
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Anbtber good plan is to place a child anxious to ride, as 
most of them are, on the pommel of the saddle in front of 
you and let him hold the reins The horse must be a very 
quiet animal without a suspiooD of a shy or a bolt in his 
composition A steady, iboiougWy dependable groom or 
coachman may be trusted to do the same, but the less 
children are about the etables the better, where ihej are 
certain to be in the way, may get into danger, and probably 
will hear bad language 'Ihe governess should never be 
permitted to interfere with the nding lessons, for the chances 
are a hundred to one against her knowing anything about 
horses or their habits, and a thousand to one against her 
being a qualified instructor m the art of equitation I have 
already stipulated that children’s pomes should be perfectly 
broken and trained, paddock, that is grass, fed, and that 
under no circumstances, save as a bribe, should they ever 
taste com To this I wiU add that regular exercise is 
also necessary Jtany pomes, and horses too, when kept at 
regular steady work, are sober and steady, which, after houn 
of idleness and high keep, get above themselves and become 
unruly 

As a general practice children commence learning to ride 
to pilch pads, of which I give lUustiations 

It will be observed that the one for the guls and boys 
combined, is provided with only one bead, and that a knee 
roll takes the place of the leaping crutch. The head scree’s 
into its socket, and can be transferred to the off side, where 
there is a corresponding receptacle These pads should be 
constructed, as much as possible, on the straight seat pnn 
ciple, m fact, but for the e^ense, miniature side saddles 
should be used, one for near and the other for the off side 
seat Such little saddles arenowniade by Messrs Champion 
and WiUon, perfect in shape, and, immmize, if not abso 
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Jutely do anay with, the possiMity of injury to the spine* 
Pads for boys give the pony a too great width of back, lliey 
do not give so correct and finn a seat as the cross saddle, 
and are not nearly so easy to sit 
on. I recommend a light racing 
saddle, without knee rolls, made 
of fast-djed drab or brown buck- 
skin, as more clinging than pig 
skin. It should be fitted with Ds 
in front, to which maybe strapped 
a neatly rolled blanket about three 
or four inches m diameter coming 
down to the child's knees. Thiswill 
give confidence and prevent falls* 

To commence with, no stirrups should be allowed to 
cither sex, and for some time at least girls, appropriately 
dressed, should nde or 
ihecrosssaddleentirely. 

The reader is referred 
to my remarks on this 
s>stcm in the com- 
panion volume for 
ladies. Some children 
take to riding like 
young ducks to water. 

All, more or less, have 
an aversion to lessons 
or to anything in the 
form of tuition. Bom 
with a full wide stream 
of anginal sin pulsing in their veins their desire to do 
those things which they ought not to do, and not to 
do those things which they ought to do is very strong. 
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One man can lead a horse to the well but twenty cannot 
make h>m dnnk Those children whose bias does not le 
in the direction of ponies — mighty few by the way— shcralJ 
be encouraged to learn not as a task. ‘ the daily round 
but as a pastime The tide on the paddock pet should 
be considered ihe treat, the blue riband of the day’s amuse 
inent, something to be looked forward to, and to beuith 
held only as a punishment Our role is to convey the 
lesson so that it be no more irksome than practice at lawn 
tennis, that it is playing at riding and not studying it 
All little ones live in a sort of dreamland m which they 
picture to themselves what they will do when grown up 
The boy has his hero, the girl her betome, aod, as often, as 
not, the sexes ate reversed We must, "unbeknowed to 
them, educate them up to theirridmg standard of perfecuoo 
The spirit of emulation takes the boy right up to the 
cannon s mouth, and the same power converts the delicately 
nurtured girl into a Grace Darling W e may have to gn c 
confidence and courage where nervousness and timidu) 
leign, to implant a feeling of safety and contempt for a fall 
and to create a zest for what appeared a bore 

Children should never be allowed to tire themselves m 
the saddle, and vvhen the colour quits the girls cheek 
especially if she be delicate and growing, that must be at 
once taken as a sign that her energies are being exhausted 
— she must dismount It is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule as to the age at which children may 
commence learning to tide, so much depending on the 
individual strength The preparatory essays may, as I 
have said, date from earliest childhood — from the ride-a 
cock horse period — and boys, if strong, will take no harm 
at any age, but the girls teadung had better be deferred 
till the sixth or seventh year Many of them however, from 
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natural bent tabe the lead m all romps and pastimes, and 
bare-backed, astride, or in any fashion that seems to them 
best, outvie their brothers. 

At first, the bojs and girls should be put up, but soon will 
learn to mount themsehe^ and for this purpose the pony 
is trained to stand in the iKtch, by the side of a low wall, 
a sufficiently high^step, a bank, or anything that will furnish 
the necessary eleiaiion. They should be encouraged to 
practise mounting, as well as riding barebacked. After a 
bit, as the bo>s grow, they will learn when the pony is at a 
trot, to lay hold of the mane with both hands, and from 
either side, to %aultonhis back or clean over him Nothing 
is easier so long as he be under weigh. Note the riders 
in the circus, they alv\u>s swing themsehes on to the back 
or &iddlc when the horso is m motion. 

When cliiUlrcn are kind to their ponies it is man'cllous 
how close the bond of union between them and their four- 
footed friend becomes. The Arab marcs and their foals let 
the young Bedaween take all sorts of liberties with them. 
I have seen a little ndmg lad in a racing stable seek pro- 
tection under his mare’s legs — a by no means placid-tcmpered 
animal — from the bull>ing treatment of the other urchins 
Sir Francis Head in his “ Horse and his Rider,” mentions a 
visit to the firmjard of a Mr. RofT, on the Brighton Road, 
near Croydon, where to bis surprise he observed a lot of 
children pla}-ing with a jcarhng colt, which allowed them to 
crawl between his legs and fondle him in various wajs, just 
as if he was a dog. On riding into the >ard to inquire by 
what magical means the Utile quadruped had been made so 
gentle and lame, he was infoiined by the wortliy old farmer 
who owned the colt that his wife, kind to all her beasts, had 
for many jears been ) earning to add to them a pet colt; 
lliat accordingly he had bought her one, and that she had 
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tamed it \Viih uxorious pnde he added “she could tane 
anything ’ Though disapproving of children being about 
the stable, there can be no harm in their visiting their pet 
m his paddock, hovel, or loose box, taking inth them some 
little treat, and spending an hour or so with him 

Children are by no means light handed, and are much 
given to ride in the pony's mouth — that is, hold on by the 
bridle The rubber coated flexible snaffle bit will give them 
all the command they need overa well trained pony, and vnll, 
at the same time, save his mouth The rein, a single one, 
should be narrow, soft and pliant as kid, and held la both 
hands At first, perhaps, the better plan is to give no teias 
at all, but let the little nder preserve the balance by holding 
on to the roll m front of the saddle. 

Dutmg the first few lessons the pony must be led by a 
light long rein buckled to the offnng of the bit and passing 
under the chin through the other ring to the instructor on 
the near side For a day or ivro he had better keep close 
to his little pupil and confine the pace to a walk, giving only 
a very little instruction An apt child with some nerve will 
soon shake down into the saddle, may be led about at full 
extent of the eight fool rein, and from a walk maybe coxxed 
into trjing, for a few paces only, a slow jogtrot These 
ludimentary lessons are best guen m the paddock and out 
of sight of mamma, should that lady not be a horsewoman 
If present, her over anxiety will only distract the child and 
implant fear where no fear is. 

Trora being led on foot, as progress is made, the next 
step in advance is to mount a good steady reliable horse, 
and to lead from the saddle The child may now for the 
first time — the use of the reins as already explained having 
been carefully taught — have the bridle put m its hands 
Keeping the ponj on his nght hand and at a good distan-'e, 
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though Ie\el mlh hia horse — if too close, a sudden start 
might unseat the child, and throw him among the horses 
feet — the pupil, led at a walk, must uou be taught to keep 
his hands steady, and to put his earlier teaching into 
practice. Confine the first lessons to careful instruction m 
lundhng the reins, how to incline and turn to the right or 
left, to circle, to turn about and to stop 
^\hen the pupil is fairly proficient at the walk then Ir) a 
jog trot for a few paces. The instructor’s careful attention 
must be directed to the endeavour to get him to preserve 
the seat rather bj balance than bj grip, to abandon the hold 
on the roll m front of the saddle and thus to hate the hands 
free to guide the ponj At first he need not bother himself 
or his pupil about sitting up, keeping the elbows m, and 
so forth, all that niU come m good time when the rough 
motion IS got over, the little muscles have begun to adapt 
themselves to the up-and-down action which at first shakes 
’oose and displaces every effort at gnp, and the lender skm 
gets hardened The child cannot learn ever) thing at once, 
there is no need for cramming, faitna latte best does iL 
llTien a sufiiaently firm seat has been obtained, quite 
ladependent of the reins, the pupil begins to acquire con- 
hdence,and can guide and control the pon>, putting it from 
the walk into the trot, and keeping up the trot for half a 
raile or so without slippmi;, like a pair of compasses, first to 
the nght side of the saddle and then to the left, half the 
battle IS won The child s cnjojmeat of the nde is tlie 
surest indev of progress. The undulating motion of the 
canter will be appreciated as arelxvation after the jolt of 
the trot. Day b) da) the leading rein will be brought less 
into use, till at length the youthful nder is permitted to try 
Its “prentice hand” free from the leadmg strings, first of 
all m some quiet paddock or field, and then m companj 
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witH Its instructor on the high road, or in the parh when 
nearly empty 

So far the child ndcr has not evperienced the luxury and 
support of a stirrup As part of the pony s education ought 
to be to stand stock still the moment the rider is unseated, 
there is not much fear of a child being dragged. Still, as 
prevention is better than cure, all saddles should be fitted 
with the safety stirrup bar made by Messrs Champion and 
Wilton When these patent safety arrangements are not used 
I prefer the hoy s clogahppet to the open stirrup ThegirU 
length of leather should, as explained in the volume on 
ladies’ riding, be such as to bring the left knee up against 
the lower and padded face of the hunting head, a boy 
should ride with a somewhat short stirrup or clog, and with 
a bent leg, otherwise he vntt find himself ndmg on the 
“ fork,” standing astride over rather than sitting down in the 
saddle , he will, u ith long stirrups, not be sufficiently seated, 
will be too forward m the saddle, and so be liable to lose 
his clog No doubt the foothold of the stirrup as much 
firmer than that of the clog 

With boys and lads I do not counsel any coddling The 
English boy — and m the term I include Scotch and Irish — 
as a rule is a j oung dare devil requiring curbing 11 e has e 
the testimony of the Duke of Wellington as to the gay light 
hearted manner in which our Bntish boys, fresh from the 
playing fields, marched on that June evening some seventy 
SIX years ago, to tackle the warworn Old Guard of France, 
and how the gallant young fellow-s bore themselves through 
out that long and bloody day When our boys are twelve or 
fourteen years old, they, if broken early to the saddle, are fit 
to nde anything, and the more of all sorts they practise on 
the better Plucky youn^ters of this fibre, those who with 
j ears will develop what Carlyle teraed *' the silent fuiy and 
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arntocratic sclfpossc^isjon” of thcir nee, ^\ril go 'injT\ncre 
ind do an) thing ha\c to do is to teach them how 

to play the came hVe gcnilvmcn and not lihe butcher bO)s 
Lads such as these are frequently puzzled as to the stjlc 
of scat they should assume on horscbacL K they take 
upon thtmscUcs the studied ranige leaching, they are 
alarmed at being chalTcd for aping the military sclrool~a 
no scry bid scliool as 1 have endeasoured to show If 
they shorten their stirrups, double th"mscl\es up “all-ofa 
heap,” and tern llicir toes out, they are often charged, and 
riqhtl) so, with riding like tailorc W hen I sec a lad \\ itli his 
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in his stirrups, his body bent gracefully over the pommel 
Ins hands well down, the points of his elbows near the 
centre of his body, his head just a trifle inclined to the near 
side. He is steady m his saddle as if nailed to the flaps 
IS merely lightly feeling and steadying his horse, and his legs 
dropped neatly down his sides into rather short stirrups are 
motionless. Theammalhe is onisgoing well within himself 
smoothly, and with an even stnding movement, devoid of 
all impetuosity , his head is m its proper place, with hand 
somely bent neck At a mere indication from the bndle 
he at once drops into a trot and so into a walk, cool, and 
collected. The horse and man are on excellent terms, but 
the e\hibition, perfect of its kind, is out of place m the 
Park, though just what one would expect from a crack 
gentleman nder at Sandown or Aintree. 

On another occasion we see the same horseman in a vciy 
different attitude, one neither neat nor graceful He is on 
a resolute, lurching, leather mouthed brute, carrying his head 
low, and “fighting for his head” Ihe evil eye and the 
position of the eats, together with the frequent reaching 
forward and downward of the head, shows that this tune 
the rider has “a handful’ to deal with He must give and 
take with such a puller, or be hauled out of the saddle on 
to the withers He is sitdng upnght m his saddle, and his 
arms pulled out nearly straight, the feet thrust well home 
in the stirrups are, in order to obtain a strong purchase, 
placed m front of the girths as far forward as the horses 
elbow, and he is on the alert to yield the body forward to 
give to those impatient snatchings at the bit and borings of 
the head between the forelegs To pull up such a brute he 
has to throw himself back m the saddle till the whole body 
from foot to head is in an inclmed plane, and as straight as 
animated day can be 
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Yet another time, and wc tntch this gentleman mastenng 
1 hot, n> away “ star gazer,’ and note how he accommodates 
himself to the altered circumstances The impetuous and 
excitable animal comes along, his nose in the air and head 
flung from side to side, impatient of control of bit and 
martingale His cars are m constant motion, turning to 
ever) point of the compass, as if expecting the spnng of 
some c\il beast , he fights at the bit and climbs in his fore 
action, and comes )*awmg along m an>thing but a straight 
line, bounding from side to side Our fnend is now seated 
well down, and far back on his saddle, the body with a back 
ward inclination, the reins arc held wide apart, his elbows 
arc at his sides, and his feet further forward than m what 
maj be termed the elegant position 
^mall), we luNc an exhibition of how to handle alurchmg 
sluggish goer, and how to adjust the seal to his laz> habit of 
going He comes up the tide, hugpng the rails, hw cars 
laid well back along his poll and his tail switching He has 
no Mce save that of laziness. His ndcr has to galvanize 
some life and “go into him so sits down in the saddle, 
keeps his heels* back so os to hav c the spurs ready and handy 
to administer an ‘ awakener,” and is shaking him up and 
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flight acioss the big pastures of the Shires, %\ hen they change 
their hunters for the blood hack, and discard leathers and 
top boots for trousers and Welluigtons, let down their 
stirrups and adopt a medium seat adapted to road ndmg 
With so many blood gallooays about, there is no excuse 
for a boy of riding proclivities not making himself thoroughly 
efficient m the saddle. Under his light weight these heaiiti 
ful and clever animals can go anywhere and do almost anj 
thing If his friends are prepared to pay the piper he can 
be mounted to perfection, for, irrespectiie of tliese fnu//m 
pieces of equine perfection, he has many a clever 
thoroughbred at his disposal Many a disappointing selling 
plater is to be picked up for an old song uhich uould cany 
Inm on the road or in the park to perfection, and make light 
of his burden m the fastest and longest run of the season 


CHAPTER VI 

VICL. 

Reading 

Rough handling of the bit rem in the case of a high 
tempered horse is often an incentive to rearing Some rear 
from excitement, impatience, or m play Slight rearing, 
except on smooth flag stones, though decidedly disagreeable, 
is not dangerous, but confirmed high “getting up," the 
protest of a stubborn horse, is one of the most dangerous of 
equine vices There are violent modes of frightening young 
horses out of the hahit, but with old confirmed oflenders a 
radical cure is a eiy problematicaL A n ell directed stunning 
blon on the ear brings some to their senses, but tlic danger 
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of this violent measure ts that an ill-dirccted one may land 
Ijclwccn (he cars and produce poll-cviL In my joungcr 
ihys I cured one vichas bnjfc addicted lo this vice by 
breaking a sodvwalcr bottle, in a leathern emelopo, over 
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the ofTender is a dead stop, followed by backing, with, pethips, 
a VICIOUS kick or tiro Then he raises his forehand a foot 
or two off the ground, balancing himself on his haunches. 
Directly he rises, >ou should lay hold of the mane with the 
left hand, lean the body well forward towards the neck, and 
give him all lus head, carefully refraining from bearing on 
the mouth. As he descends, if the display indicates temper, 
just before his feet touch the ground, np the spurs well into 
him, at the same time adroinistenng one J Iw o ' three ' from 
a severe cutting whip under the flank To this smart, quick 
and decisive punishment he mil probably plunge forward, 
or may resort to plunging with kicking, so see that before 
he ]s quite down }ou arc firm m the saddle If his temper 
be thoroughly roused he, more likely, will rear straight up 
on end and walk about on his hind legs, like a performing 
bear, playing the castanets with his fore feet This is 
dangerous work for both roan and horse He must on no 
account be touched by whip, spur, or bit while up, or, the 
chances are, he will fill back on the top of you to jour 
injury and that of the saddle , he may also break, or at 
least nek, his owm back. Punish him as much and as 
severely as you please as he lowers his forehand, for he 
cannot use again till his fore feet again reach the ground , 
but sit still, leaning all your weight forward, till the descent 
commences ^Vhen sensible that he is about to topple 
over backwards or sidewajs, take jour feet out of the 
stirrups and throw yourself dear of him. A moderately 
active man, inth his senses about him, ought to land on 
lus feet 

Fortunately, an extreme leaier seldom kicks Should the 
brute roll over, if you me on your legs, give him a good 
trouncing before he can nse In the case of a slight rear, 
I have known the shppmg of the right hand along the bit 
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lein till If nears the mouth, followed by a strong doiinward 
bearing to the right, by throwing the horse off his balance, 
nip the vagary in the bud. The running martingale does 
some good, and there is a rearing bit, of which, however, 
I have no great opinion McKenny’s saddle-attachment 
is, in most cases, most cffectire, in tint it prevents the 



Jio se from getting Jus head into the position necessary to 
a straight up-on-end rear Its action is explained m the 
illustration, in which the attempt to get up is frustrated at 
the outset 

Should rearing in a modified form be merely the plajful 
letting off of a little too high spirits or impatience, do not in 
any way punish the horse , ndc him m a McKenny attach 
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meat, let jt act when he does attempt to rear, and stroke 
him down, gentle him, and talk kindly to hsnawhen he leaves 
off his nonsense and does as you want 
Upon the liorse s coming to the ground the rider must be 
careful not to take hold of his head too suddenly, and, ifndmg 
with a double bridle, on no account to touch the bit rem 
for this, assuredly will send him up in the air again. If 
the horse spars with his forelegs, there is little danger of 
his fahing backwards, but when he rears with them and htt 
feet bent under him, after the fashion of a dog standing up 
to beg danger is to be apprehended. Professor Galvayne’s 
No 3 twitch has been successfully and publicly tried, on 
tarious occasions, notably at Durham, on an inveterate 
rearer and plunger, “ Cicily, by Ruperra. 

A horse that is gnen to rearing, even in Us mildest form 
13 no “mount’ for a lady, and if the habit cannot be 
eradicated by the Galvaymng system— a system to whidi all 
good looking inveterate \icjous horses should be subjected 
—then “get nd of him ’ 

Kicking 

On a hor»e suddenly taking to kicking, first ascertain 
that he is not bothered by a fly, and see that the saddle 
does not pinch or hurt him, as tadly stuffed ones are apt to 
do A hard, unyielding staffing will dispose the most gentle 
animals to kick, and alnajrs a^ravates the vice m those 
viciously disposed to lash out There is very little danger 
to the rider m this disagreeable habit , but, in n crowded 
nde, such as Rotten Row, or m the hunting field, nhenamob 
of mounted folk arc crotrdmg tiirough tlie same gatewaj, 
or '* skirting ” down the same lane, the penl to other riders 
and their quadrupeds is considerable 
When a horse stands still, lays his ears back, shows the 



whites of his eyes, tries to get his head down and his back 
up, hugs his tad, and begins wngglmg his hind quarters, 
then, if a sharp peremptory “what are ye at eh?” and a 
sharp catch at the hndoon to exorcise the e\ il spirit, be 
prepared for a kicking bout 

Some horses are very cunning, they cannot lash out 
m full vigour so long as the head be kept well up, so, in 





order to get it into the most effectixe kicking position, 
the object m Mew being to get nd of the rider, to dislodge 
him, they not only kick violently m order to loosen his grip 
and hoist him out of the saddle, but, having gained this 
initial advantage over him, continue to lash out as they go, 
eventually parting company with their burden Once the 
rider is out on the pommel his control over ihe reins ceases, 
down goes the head, and eadi succeeding lift accentuates 
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bis descent, making the dissolution of partnership a certainty 
A kicker such as this — a refractory, resolute and deter 
mined animal, with confidence m his ability to get rid of 
his load — wiU lash out furiously and soon tire himself The 
rider must sit firm and sit fast, keeping the heels or spurs 
away from hts sides, and rale him soundly m a loud voice 
Horses arevcry knonmg m finding out, whether their master 
is on their back or not, if he be nervous or “full of fight 
The contest must be one as when Greek meets Greek. Get 
his head up at once, by mere strength of arm or by a sudden 
and severe snatch at the bndle, and punish his mouth till 
he ceases his antics , do not use the spurs, they do more harm 
than good, but let him feel the whip severely over hts ears 
and neck. He will fight hard for his head, determined, if 
possible, to get u down , but it must be kept to a point of 
elevation at which it is impossible for him to kick with both 
heels at once. Draw the bndoon through his mouth— in 
the case of an animal of this sort it should have a slurp 
tttist on It— and back him If a big field, ploughed for 
choice, be handy, turn him into it, urge him into a gallop, 
and let him have his kick out By hauling his head in 
(here theMcKenny attachment again comes in very handy), 
placing )our hands with a firm clench on the bndoon rein 
on the withers, and getting up in. your stirrups, jockey 
fashion, jour seat being clear of tlie saddle, you may let 
him kick himself straight almost without your feeling 
the jar. When he is thoroughly tired, take him back to 
the place where the exhibition of temper commenced, and 
force him, by fair means or foul, to pass the spot , let him 
thoroughly understand that he has met his master Though 
1 horse is rarely cured of the propensity to kick, this one 
vail understand that with that particular rider on hts back 
the game is not worth the candle, and so uill not try the 
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tnck on \Mtn mm again I never yet met wuh the horse 
whose head I could not get up with a tivisted snaffle We 
all think highest of our own bantlmgs, and so, perhaps, I 
may be pardoned for recommending Kerr’s model bit, with 
a twist on the mouthpiece as being, in the opinion of tlie 
\n\ enter, n ell adapted for gelling a determined kicker s head 
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up 1 or such unruly brutes I attach smaller rings to the 
butt of the mouthpiece inside the large rings to which the 
bridle and reins arc stitched Through these Smaller rings 
passes a long rem which acts as a. nose hand, crosses under 
the dun, and so reaches the rider’s hands, converting the 
snaffle into a kind of gig bit 

If a horse takes to kicking standing, and refuses to 
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advance, a good plan is to apply the wliip smartly down the 
shoulders, at the same time twisting or turning him round 
on his owm ground ull he is di2zy. 

Sticking-up, or Reesting. 

Sticking up under the saddle is what jibhng is in liarncss, 
and has been described as the result of too much faith m 
liis own and too little m his rider’s powers as against want 
of confidence, in the case of jibbing, m his own power. In 
the Introduction, we have seen how the patient but deter- 
mined Tyke encountered and conquered on the “everj thing 
comes to him who waits" tactics 

Horses given to this habit of “ reesting,” as it is termed 
north of the Trfeed, which'raeans that they are selfwilled, 
insisting upon going Just where it pleases them, and nowhere 
else, are difficult to deal with. Each has his own peculiar 
fad : one positively declines to go away from home, another 
insists on pulling up at a ccrUm point, and beyond that 
stubbornly refuses to budge ; a third insists upon going up 
some road, or taking some turn in the reverse direciion to 
that which his rider vrills ; a fourth has a disagreeable tnck, 
no matter who may be m the saddle, of depositing the 
equestrian on his back m the middle of the road at a certain 
favourite point Unfortunately this determined "sticker- 
up” is given to rearing, plunging, kicking, and mavhap is 
handy with his teeth, 

ith such an awkward customera long and careful course 
of instruction in backing is necessary. The movement is an 
unnatural one— some take to it kindly, others arc most un- 
willing to " rein back " a single step. The lessons can best 
be taught at home. If he is badly broken, and does not 
answer to the bridle and the voice, his "backing "instruction 
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and cross the stirrups over in front of the saddle He wilt 
then, m the quietest manner possible, proceed to teach the 
rebel that man’s dominion is a poner not to be trifled with. 
Fasten the cord to the off cheek ring of the snaffle, and pass 
It under the chin through the near ring Take up the hair 
of the tail, if there be enough of it, and tie it m a double, 
two turn knot, making all secure from slipping by serving it 
wth the spun>arn or waxed twine Be very careful that 
the knot cannot come undone If the hair be too short, 
then wind the yarn tightly round it, close to the dock, turn 
ing up the ends into the roll Bring the end of the cord 
back from the bridoou, divide the hair into two equal parts, 
pass the cord through the division and, with a slip knot, 
make the head fast to the tail The horse’s head should be 
dra^n so that it faces to the rear He will then be fixed 
in a position akin to that of a playful puppy with liis tail in 
IS mouth In the case of a full grown liorse the distance 
between the knot on the tail and the muzzle should be about 
five feet If averse to having his tail handled, the rider, 

0 e quite prepared for the fray, and m order that the lesson 
be short, sharp, and decisive, had better have the knot on 
the tail tied before leaving the stable Start the horse waltz 
ing round and round, and keep him pirouetting till, from 
exhaustion and giddiness, he shows signs of tumbling or 
lying down, then cast loose the knot from the tail, take the 
cord m the left hand held loosely, and be on h.s back 
while he IS bewildered and his brain confused and dazed 
He will by this time have leamt that “what’s sauce for the 
pose is sauce for the gander” and that there is little use in 
kicking against the pricks. Under this strange distracting 
cpling, or rather revolving on the centre, system, hewill 
pme bpk to his nght mmd and become as obedient as a 
broken spaniel, the favountc reesting place w ill no longer 
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possess any attractions, and he mil proceed on the rider's 
A\ aj a sadder and a wiser animal Should this cixcumlocmion 
treatment not be sufficiently drastic— repeat the dose 

Sn\i\G AND SrtRxrsc 

\VheQ not occasioned by defcctne Msion, shymg is either 
a constitutional infirmit), a vice, or the outcome of high 
animal spints We take the last cause first A high spinted 
horse over primed mth too liberal allowance of oits and 
short of Tvork, is taken out He is m “ rare fettle,” the hot 
blood courses through his \eins, he is m exuberant spxnts, 
as froUcsome as a kitten, fit to jump out of bis skm," and, 
m the language of the stable, “ beany ” He rejoices, and is 
exceeding glad, goes as if scomiog to touch the ground, 
flies his flag gailj , gets his head tn the air, snorts, and every 
motion tells his nder that the sprightly beast u ready to 
jump mill joj. Presently he pricks his ears forward and, 
looking mwntly forward, as if some lion were m his path, he 
cranes and stiffens his neck, and his light corky danang 
walk changes into a cautious sort of march. The object 
that has riveted his attention and from which he is pre 
pared to shy , is merely a heap of road metal, or perhaps no 
more linn a leaf, y et he either spins round on his hind legs 
or shies from it, starting aside like a broken bow. AH the 
tune he has been preparing for a shy, a start, or a bolt. 
There i» no mistaking the signaL. As likely as not there 
may be no object at which he may have an excuse for 
shving, but as he means to have hu. flmg out he pretends to 
be afraid of sometliing not visibla Anyhow his bound aside 
IS as sudden and vigorous asif a royal tiger with an angry roar, 
or rather grunt (for Sir Stripes grunts or growls when he 
charges) bad sprung upon him The horses antic^ no 
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doubt, ate unpleasant, but surely no nder in hjs senses 
would punish the mettlesome, frolicsome, dumb animal, for 
having his bit of a lark 

An habitual shyer can be told the moment he exhibits his 
vice , he will, from having been frequently punished nuke 
a long, and possibly dangerous rush past the object that 
alarms him Such an offender is difficult to deal with. 
When the indications of an impending shy are evident, a 
good plan IS to immediately pull him up and to let him 
stand looking at the object of his fear, speaking kindlj to 
him in a reassunng tone Finding it does not move, he 
will soon approach it, though perhaps giving jt a wide berth, 
and, like the Pnest or the Iicvite m the parable of the good 
Samaritan, passing by on the other side On no account 
force him on , let him stand and look at it till he has not 
only ceased to fear it, but to take any interest in it He may 
pass the dreaded obstacle without any signs of timidityi but 
should he still shon any aversion or nervousness, appease 
his apprehensions by talking to him and patting him, and in 
approaching it mchne his head away from it One* past it, 
turn him round and walk him by it again, and when his 
dread of it has disappeared, coax him up to it, let him wall- 
round and round it, smdl it, paw it if he will, feel itwiih his 
upper lip, and if possible walk him over it 

The usual and most unhorscmanlike method is, by dmt 
of bndle and spur, to force the horse up to, or hold his head 
towards, the object of his dread, to “ cram ” him past it, 
and then to flog and spar him, so that, on the pnnapls of 
adding fuel to the flame, he has two fears to contend against 
—that of his own imagination, and the reality of certain 
punishment When lus head ts forcibly directed toward 
the object, his hindquarters arc naturally turned from it, 
and in that position, he ntth the greatest ease shies or backs 



away from it, possibly droppii^ his hind legs into the ditch 
by the roadside ; whereas if the opposite rem be pulled, his 
head is drawn away from it, he may make a rush forward, 
but he cannot swerve laterally. Having ascertained the 
objects of his special aversion, you should by every means 
possible familiarize lum with them. If psgeous are allowed 
to fly and flutter about the stable, they will perch on the 
horse’s back and head and work wonders m the direction 
of calming his fears. Some horses have a great objection 
to passing a decomposed carcase of an animal ; even if they 
cannot see it, the putrid smell appears to affect their highly 
sensitive olfoctory nerves. 

Should the rider be in a huny and mounted on a bad 
confirmed shyer, he must, on being warned of his intention, 
take a flim hold of the bridoon in both hands, and draw the 
bit sharply through his mouth, squeeze him with both legs, 
turn his head away from the object, giving him the spur on 
the side away from the and at a sharp pace rattle him 
past It. 

Some horses ate very awkward when meeting or being 
overtaken by vehicles. In Great Britain any conveyance 
meeting you passes on your right hand. My advice to the 
reader is when mounted on any ammal, no matter how per- 
fectly quiet, staunch, and well-inannered, on seeing anything 
unusual approaching, to get his horse well m hand. Should he 
evince any symptoms of alarm and fix his gaze on the coming 
object, speak reassuringly to him, bear on the near rein, and 
pressing him with the left leg, touch him with the spur on that 
side. “A stitch in time saves mue,” so pull his head gently 
towards the hedge, irall, pavement, or whatever may hem 
you in on the left side, distract his attention as much as 
possible, and endeavour to meet and pass the object without 
his seeing it. The same applies to any object overtaking 
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you from behind You both are aTvnre of its approach he 
does not see it but you can As before your first object, 
having got him bv the head is to divert his attention, and 
then to turn his head to the left mchnmg your course in 
that direction also 

Ihe most anhward position a rider of a confirmed shjer 
can be placed in is when he at short notice finds himself 
meeting a rapidly driven vehicle in a narrow road or bnc 
He 13 painfully aware that the brute will shy and become 
ungovernable, also he begins to be aware that the fast near 
mg driver cannot, or will not pull up There arc visions of 
a cipsue into the ditch or the fence, of imminent collis on 
and of serious damage to all concerned What is to be done' 
He must just put his pnde in his pochct go about, and seek 
safety in flight There is only one other way out of the 
dilemma, and that is to put the horse at the fence, landing 
over It into the adjoining field and leaving the road to the 
vehicle Of the two I prefer the clean ignominious-ietreat. 
If there be no time to turn, or the horse is inclined to “stick 
up or ‘reest, there is no help for it but to pull his head 
towards the approaching object, giving him at the same time 
3 sharp dig with the spur on the same side This will send 
his quarters away from it and towards the fence, then as Ibe 
cniical moment amvesanolher dnve from the off Latchfonl 
will straighten him a bit, and he will pass clear The nder, 
if he w ishes to save bis knee, must never ease-off the right 
rein The horse will have sense enough to keep his head 
and the point of lus shoulder out of harm s way In the 
case of being overtaken under similar straits, all thendcrhis 
to do is to keep m front of the csrrugc till the road widens 
or some fnendlj cross road bay, or open gate presents itself 

No young horse properly and rntclhgcntly broken in should 
be guilty of shying 
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BUCKJUWIVG A^O PtVNOZNO 
Though none of our home bred horses get the length, as 
do the Australians, of bucVing the saddle right off, over 
head and forelegs, without breahmg the girths, yet some of 
them are very awkward customers when they are determined 
not to be ridden A “double first,’ at the art of buck 
jumping will, at the shortest notice “ slmg " any man short 
of an Australian stock nder Good sound girths, man, 
saddle and bridle, if stuck to, arc all “ slung ’ of a heap by 
the mighty efforts of the horse. He will bound straight up 
into the air— not a long bound, but a buck, tuck his head 
between his fore legs, so that his face looks right on the 
ground, roach his back like a hedge hog, spin half round m 
the air and come dow n wath all four legs stiff and unyicld 
mg as bars of cast iron, landing waih a “ prop,’ the con 
cussion of which makes his nders jans crack Without 
changing his ground, this delightful saltatory performance, 
wjth a few wriggles and rapid lateral jerks thrown in, is re 
peattd with surpnsing rapidity, buck follows buck in rapid 
succession, interspersed with certain spinnings round on the 
hmd legs, till the nder s stickmg-on powers are tested to 
the fullest, his teeth feci pretty well loosened and his spine 
rather the worse for wear The wmd up of such a bout is 
that the rider suddcnl) finds himself cleaving the air as if 
hurled from a catapult, and if he can quietly endure, as 
depicted in this wo^<ut, he wall uscrcorae the most deter 
mined performer 

During these vagaries the horseman is absolutely power 
less , all he can do is to stick to the saddle if he can. A 
soft sheepskin or numnah under the saddle has been known 
to cure some back jumpers. As compared with this energetic 
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“notice to quit,’ the plungers efforts are as child sphy 
With some horses, )oung ones especially it is a mere frolic, 
and as such is harmless AVhen about to comnience the 
game he will shake and tlnvw his head about, exhibitin" 
impatience of restraint, he will dance, sidle, and fling him 
self about, endeavouring, at the same time, to “force the 
hand’ which, as explained elsewhere, is the act of suddenh 
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throwing the head forward with a view to release the mouth 
from the constraint of the bit A certain amount of libert) 
ofhead rnust be accorded when he plunges forwards and 
sideways, but on no account must he be permitted to get it 
down between his forelegs. The nder must sit back and 
sit fast, keep his horse’s head up, and let him ha\c his lark 
out The MCious plunger is an ammal of another sort, he, 
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like his first cousin the buck-jumper, means that his rider 
should be slung." He is quiet enough dunng the process 
of mounting, and lets him remain so long as he is not asked 
to mo\e on, but Mhen the mandate comes to make pro- 
gress, he forthwith " sets to” in downright earnest. With 
an angry snatch at the bit, back come his ears and down 
goes his head, he l^ugs his tail like a hound under the lash, 
swells himself out, hogs his back till it is arched like a 
camel’s, and without further prehmmanes — these don’t take 
much longer than a second or two— he plunges forward with 
mighty bounds. Here again there is little for the nder to 
do save to stick on and keep the sulky brute straight This 
is the display of a pure unadulterated sulky disposition ; the 
American word “ cussedness ” best desenbes if. 

Violence of temper may be gentled down by firm and 
judicious treatment and handling, but these sullen disposi 
tions can never be eradicatedu Such an animai, if tackled 
by a determined rider, is generally found to be a hung hill, 
Iiare hearted brute. Such a one should be taken into a deep 
clay, ploughed field, and there provoked to a duel. The 
clay would afford good foothold, but no " jumping powder.” 
Armed with a severe Newmarket flogger and long hunting 
spurs, the horseman, holding him bj one hand, will rain 
slinging cuts o\er his head, ears, neck, shoulder, and flank, 
lancing his sides all the while, till he gives up the contest. 
The tteaiment may be cruel, but such a horse is nothing 
but a cow hearted bully, and should be flogged like a 
garottcr. 

When riding a plunging horse use the Utiwilliam girth, 
or have three girths to the saddle, two fairly tight, the third 
slacker, so that in the event— a veryprobable one — of the 
two braced ones giving way, the third maj hold thesaddle. 

In concluding my few notes on Vices, I wish to accentuate 
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s'hLm 1 “° Circumstances 

should a lady nde a horse addicted to any of the besetlin; 
sms refened to m this chapter, nor ought she to be seen 
hbely to compronme her 
safety Ncvcrtnelcss, it behoves her to be armed at all 
points, and prepared to control all sorts of steeds Should 
she, unhappily, be called upon to baffle the misbehaviour of 
some unruly animal, she must, above all thmgs, stndiouslj 
preserve her calm, collected, presence of mind The least 
symptom of nervousness on her part mil at once com 
municate itself to her opponent, and the response mil be 
lore energetic rebellion On no account must the feel 
on the mouth be abandoned to seite hold on the cratch 
pommel , the relasmg of the reins, except m the case of 
rearing, means certain defeat Should any vice suddcnh 
develop itself, such as will not yield to gentle treatment 
then the task of bringing the offender into subjeclion must 
oe left to the so called “rough nder,” or to Mr Galvapc 
ns pupils Certainly the administration of scierc 
punishment Or coercion is not the province of the ladv 


CHAPTER VII 
DJTs AND BnrrNc 

ihrhmh'lrtn7‘°i'''"^ nouth, provided the rider knows 
theh.garlofappI),„g,b IVhat are termed “fmchands' 

pSc'to mt'lTair "Ol/ hy long and patient 

pianoforte plaj.ng the “toneh” ,s m conltaKl.stmelion 
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to “ execution " How often does it happen that the light 
hand of a i\onnn softens and controls, with a kind of magic 
touch the temper of the most fretful steed, « hen, the moment 
a man gets on his back, the same horse becomes an un- 
governable brute’ 

The best bit and bndle for a horse is, of course, that 
winch IS best adapted to the particular work he is required 
to perform. The Bedaween Arab sets little store by speed 
but places a very high value on whit the Scotch term “pnk 
ing,” and coursing men “wrenching — his life depending 
on this ability of his mettlesome mount. And >et he, like 
the warlike Persians of old, frequently has no bit, but guides 
his horse by the shaft of Ins long lance and restrains him 
by a cham noseband In the frieze of the Temple of 
Minerva, in the Acropolis of Athens, the horses are repre 
seated as ndden without bridle or saddle 

Allan RfcDoaogh, w hose name as one of the finest steeple 
civtse ndets of all lime will be handed dow n hand m hand 
with the diarming Brunette, steered Sailor to victory over n 
very severe course at Bandon, having for the last mile and 
a half, nothing but his whip to guide with The “ chaser ’ 
had breasted a high bank and, m nsmg broke the throat 
hub, the hndle cooung off in hu prostrate pilots hand. 
McDonogh, a good faJler, was m the saddle before the horse 
had righted himself, was soon m pursuit, and crowded on so 
much sail that Sailor actually took a “ horeen — a narrow 
lane between two stiff banks — in his stnde The riders of 
the other horses, seeing him bndleless, tned to run him out 
at the turn, but the masterful jockey was equal to the occa 
Sion, and almost climbing out onto the fast speeding Sailor’s 
reck, clasped his nose, so guided him round the post, and, 
with a straight course in front of him, made all the rest of 
the running — winning eastlj 
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his rider could not * “‘^^P^'^'dionnt necessity, othenroe 

learns to kep^ o». ^ master, and 

so?d™ , I,t for .hTr,"" “'• ^‘’' ™‘'> •'>' 

mikes ilie 1™ ““'®' P'ohiHy for the tot, 

VVe see illnstano '^"r' °" of 

called militarv to ° 'PPtdcd stvordsmanship at onr 30 ' 

Inrte m il ai, f" '= “b^'P^C 

horse cmoletell^ °" “ I”""''"'’ “t^hie, and handy 
balance *'« ^ 

unfiinchnit cout, ® aT’ ‘•“'"’‘'■'S' of his iieipon, and 

anS&SVsUajrrr "" ^ 

hor^ tos'mt “"1 ■‘' 

head m a ceilan, no™ T” '’“ ''““ohes nith his 
freedom of his speed “upon Jh 
liirf, light soil, and oi’er fraces tf 
— ahvajs excluding a hot ei™ ^ descnption 

ts no bit to compare 

hunter is a luxury I shalU, t 

Francis Head, 1^TItm^r on ih^Q ^ i another volume. Sir 
"l\hen a horse js enabled hke a remarks, 

hasdus. been nnhucUed o’f r^^^i^To ‘.“rm 
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use), to drop his head to its natural position, he not onlj 
goes safel}, but without nsk of cutting his fetlocks o\er 
ground deeply covered with loose impediments of any 
description, and, according]), in Surrey, it lias long been a 
hunting axiom that it is the curb bndles which, by throwing 
hunters on their haunches in \ take position, cause them to 
cut their back sinews with those sharp flints which, in a 
snaffle bit, they can clatter over without injury ’ That 
admuable horsewoman, Mrs. Poiyer ODonoghue is in 
favour of a double-nng snaffle, which is termed “ the 
improved Newmarket snaffle.” 

I ha^ e alwaj s found, during a somewhat lengthy experience, 
that the unmanageableness of certain horses is, in a large 
majority of cases, due either to over bating or to the pro 
verbial “ hands of iron ’ which, among men especiallj, are 
the rule rather than the exception One of our at one time 
crack steeplechase jockeys, who shall be nameless, but who 
has been on the back of many wmners, from that of the 
Grand National downwards, has such a heavy un>ielding 
hold of a horse that any animal, no matter how silky of 
mouth, entering his stable, leaves it a hard dead puller 

I do not subscribe to the very generally accepted opinion 
that there are as many degrees of mouths as there are horses, 
and that, consequent!}, each individual unit of the equine 
race requires a particular bit made to suit him. Were such 
the case, then “ touch,’ or deft handling, would be of little 
effect, and the lormer’s inventue facult) would know no 
rest Already the bndle bit makers genius andingenmiy 
has been prettj freely exercised, for since the daj'S of the 
Roman emperon (Theodosius is represented in an ancient 
sculpture nding with one warranted to break the jaw of the 
bull headed Bucephalus) up to the present there are no fewer 
than some six scores of bits all said to act like a charm on 
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bolters, lunaivays, pnllenr, dead moelhs, ,1 hoc g«m m,c 
1 he purchaser be provided with anj thing from the plain 

un ing ( ig i) and the eisy “Mulling mouthed snaffle 
( 'g 2)> the san faced double jomted instrument of torture 
known as Woods’ sna/Be (Hg 4) to the Chifney (Fig 14) 
mth Its enormous leverage, or the powerful combined double 
yaffle, ‘ The Champion, of Messrs Champion and Wilton 
We\^ patents are being constantly applied for, claiming to 
be the best bits m the world, and that these cranks fads or 
notions are, in the words of the advertisers, of course con 
structed on purely scientific principles ’ goes without saying 

1 ® to con 

trot he has high courage and often temper— the latter m 
nine cases out of ten the outcome of bad and stupid treat 
ment— defective setting on and carnage of the head and 
peculiarities of action to deal with Few, if any of us, have 
given such practical and careful attention to this important 
subject of Bits and Bitting as did the late Don Juan Secundo, 
a brUhant exponent of the Aau/e ack, and the inventor of a 
1 earing his name The Segundo bit was held in high 
esteem by that prince of lonners, the late Jlr Benjamin 

Latchford, of St. Martin’s Lane 

This Spanish centaur made the horse s mouth his special 
and close study for a period of many years, bringing super 
lative horsernanship, exquisite hands, rare intelligence, and 
a fine temper, to bear on the handling of this little under 
Attentive in\estigation and mechanical genius 
f ^ ,1 on fixed principles, the prease 

form and method after which each part of the bit should be 
ape an Pht together so as to accommodateitselftoeach 
class of month, thus rendering the horse easy and pleasant 

detemirl*^" ’ effectual To 

determine these principles he first of all studied the anatoiny 
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of the mouth, externalJy and internally, obser\in3 precisely 
where and how the various bits exercised their control, 
w ere and why they produced irritation and soreness, and 
where, by exercising an excess of pressure, they by degrees 
deadened and hardened the bars. His aim was the raaxi 
mum of power to the horseman xvith the minimum of pres- 
sure on the bars and chin. At the same time means had to 
be devised by which to do away with the aptness of the 
tongue to interpose itseH^ as a sort of cushion, between the 
bars and the mouth-piece of the bit. 

T he mouth, so far as it is affected by bitting, consists of 
tie lips, the bars, the channel, the palate, and the tongue. 
The bars— that toothless portion of the gum of the lower 
Jaw, which is between the molars and the tush m the case 
of the horse, and between the molars and incisors in that 
of the mare, and on which the cannons of the bit rest- 
vary m shape considerably. If fleshy, round, and low, the 
mouth, unless tenderly handled, is almost certain m time 
to become dead. When moderately sharp and thin they 
constitute what goes towards making a good mouth, but 
if lean and very sharp, espeaally m the case of a hot 
or high coumged horse, they are almost certain to form a 
raouth, best suited to the give-and-take handling 
of a lady. These remarks also apply to the chin. A large 
tongue is objectionable from its already staled aptitude 
to prevent tlie free and exclusive action of the mouth piece 
on the bam, by which, while defecting the controlling 
power of the bit, it is itself often severely injured. IVc 
know how sensitive this organ is, and what agony a wound 
of It entails. It became, therefore, necessary that the liberty 
or /.r/ intended for it should surround if horizontall), 
besides being of sufficient capacity for it to be lodged 
with ease. 
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A bit IS composed of four pnncipal parts or pieces— the 
Branches^ which arc divided into two parts, the one A, 
the butt or end of the mouth, upaards to B, the top-c)c, 
called tlie Cheek, the other extending downwards from the 
butt A to C, called the In proportion as the checks 
and legs of the bit are long or short the horse mil carry his 
head either hi^'b or )o». 

The muthpieeexs dnidedmto three parts, namely, the 
camions, winch extend from i 
to 2, the heels from 2 to 3, and 
the arch or ^ori for the tongue, 

4 » 4 » 4 

Mr Segundo was led to 
classtf} all mouths under four 
heads, cimelj, three defectne, 
and one good mouth To these 
he added two ndduionil, result 
mg from falsely placed licadN, 
making six m all, thus 

xst class — Runawaj, orscr) 

Jnrd mouthed horses. 



and clas%— Hard-mouthed 
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horses, or those bearing hcaiily on the bit 
Srd class.— Good-mouthed horses, 

41I1 „ -—Vexy tender nio‘ulhcd horses. 

5ih „ — Star gazers, or horses that carrj their head^ 
too high. 

6th „ — Borere, or horses that go with their hcada clo«e 
to their chests. 


In order to deal with dass », runawa) cr set) hard, 
mouthed ho’ses, the leg of the bit is of great length and 
inclined forward, also the curb<ham is icrj seicre, being 
conpo'cd of cnclumcd links, the bars of which arc angular. 
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With class 2, the leg is somewhat shortened and m a straight 
line with the cheek the curb also less sharp and angular 
For good mouths the legs are still shorter, the links of the 
curb quite round, interwoven and of regular width \ 
special bit is designed for very tender mouths and for colts. 
As the curb chain has to act on the most sensitive chin it is 
made wide, with mtemoven links, in order that the too 
sensitise horse may bear upon the bit without shrinking 
from or being hurt by it , m other words that he may ‘ fice 
his bit ’ An elastic curb chain i| recommended for the veiy 
tenderest chins For stargaaers the curb chain is of the 
same make and proportions as that for good mouthed horses 
m order that the horse, which has been punished by scsere 
curb chains ^nd is touchy and lender about the chin, may 
not throw up his head and cany it like a giraffe, and that 
in case of a natural defect of setting on of tfie head he 
may jield to the leverage of the long legs of the bit with 
out being worried by the curb-chain In combating the 
propensity to bore, the curb chain is on the same principle 
as that recommended for bard moullied horses, or such as 
bear heavily on the bit, the legs being considerably shortened 
The eurl /iocls, of which that on the off side of the cheek 
is termed the S, that on the near side the /woi, call for a 
passing w Old As it is important that the curb-chain shoul I 
always he on the chm — each class of bit; according to the 
length of the cheek, having a hook of a different sue or 
length — the length should be measured from the point of 
attachment with the top eye of the cheek to the centre of 
the cannon or butt of the mouth piece In the proper adjust 
merit of the curb-chain depends the whole action of the bit 
Close attention to the foUonmg rules is, consequently, re- 
commended — See that the bit be the exact width of the 
horse s mouth, to prei ent it slipping cither to the right Innd 
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or the left, and the heels of the mouth-piece from hurtmg or 
pressing more on one bar than on the other. The proper 
place for the mouth-piece is about-half an incli above the 
lush of the lower jaw. In the case of hard-mouthed horses 
the curb-chain should be rather tight : for good-mouthed 
horses, star-gazers, and borers, neither too light nor too 
loose; for sety tender-mouthed horses, rather loose than 
tight ^ 

An importmt point in the actiort of the Sogundo bit is 
that the mouth-piece has a partially totatorj' movement 
on its branches; or, more plainly, the branches move 
upon the ends or butts of the moulh-picce lo the eatent 
of a quarter of a circle. For this moscroent the inventor 
claims thcfollowingnoteworthy advantages.— isf, Iicnablcs 
the horse to Iccp the mouth-piccc always in its proper pbee, 
independenfof the branches, the slightest mo\ement of the 
tongue suHicing to introduce it m!o its port or arcli, and 
thus fix it in that position nhicli is best suited to the former, 
end, The friction of the moulh-picce against the bars, occa- 
sioned by csery pull of the bndle, i^hich, by constant 
repetition, hardens them, is hereby almost entirely, if not 
altogether, done away ttith. 3rd, IVcrc a sicious horse to 
seize the bit, or one of its branches, with his teeth, he could 
still be made to feci the bit, because, the branches acting 
independently of each otlicr, and of the mouth piece itself, the 
curb-chain may be brought instantly into play, and the horse 
under its subjection. Thus those fatal accidents, hitherto of 
daily occurrence, nhich proceed from the rider or driver 
licing unable to stop Ins horse on account of the action of 
the branches being suspended, are sure to be avoided by 
means of the rotary movement given to the mouth piece. 
4ih, It frees the tongue from all oppression, and the horse 
from the necessity of putting it out, or of dnning it over 
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the mouthpiece, because the port has sufficient room to alloy 
the ton^e to move with ease, an advantage of which it 
would be deprived if the mouthpiece were mthout this 
movement 

Amongst horsemen generally there are erroneous neirs 
P"" commonly bcliered 

that tv hen the mouthpiece, by the elevation of its noit.bcsrs 
against the palate, the nder or dnver has greater conmnnd 
over the horse , so the poor quadruped is tortured bj bn 
barisms such as gndiron swing and stop ports, sliding pom 
solid gridiron ports, Ttirhey ports, and other det ices designol 
to hear against and bruise the palate. The potter of the bn 
depends solely on the proportion of Ihe branches A too 
low and small port, hotveier, is as bad as one that is loo 
gii rant acts with similar violence on the tongue, squeer 
mg It between the cannons of the mouth piece and He Inn 
and forcing ittoassumean unnatural position IVhenahorte 
IS seen to loll out his tongue, or to be conshntly gaping ot 
opening his mouth, depend on it the poor animal isseclme 
relief from some defective construction of the bit The 
la itis a great annoyance, but the oitnerhasit m Ins power 
to eradicate it. 


An, one noticing the liansom cab horses of the metropolis 
must be eonunced of the pretaicnee of a bab.l of bona? 
to oae^de of the street and of perpetuall, hanging on one 
rein There is nothing more irksome, not to sa, dangerous 
te nder or dnier rlian a one sided mouth, nothing more 
diUcult to cure It anses rn the Hist place tom one of the 
bars becoming more callous than the other, owing to gteater 
use bcin„ made of one rein tlian of the other, i roslncm- b, 
unequal prassure greater fectron on one of the hats Rem. 

oLj"ih ”“'i^ “““ of mouth 11 hen 

once the mouth assumes tins one sidcdness, the bone. 
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doctrine, one to nhich I heartily sebscnbc, he, out oT^un 
dretls of cases, quotes tn o, which « lU hear repeatmgft' The 
Jlr John Tilbury referred to ti as Us well known in lie hors- 
world M IS Mr Edmund Tattersall tothepresentgenerauon. 
At the time when John Tilbury, of Pinner, Middlesei 
opt many first-class horses, an intimate fnend of his, whose 
town house was in Berners Street, Osford Street, and ho 
country house at Richmond Hill, had a beautiful black hone, 
e was a full sized animal of splendid symmetrj, and ho 
pace not amiss, as he always look the cab with his master, 
tnistress and tiger, without the use of the whip, from one 
house to the other within the hour He came to me, after 
unsuccessfully ttjing all the bits Jfr Tilburyliad, anil,by 
Mr Tilbury's recommendation he told me the horse Iiad 
worked estremely well for some considerable time, but for 
the last SIS or eight months had earned his head on one 
side so much so that he was sure he could not see his 
way properly I told htm I thought the horse was oier 
bitted , he was quite sure he was not I show ed him an old 
htanhope bit, with a very easy mouthpiece, which I offered 
to lend him to tty Itwasyciyoldfashionedand of scarcely 
any value He said, ‘ Do yon want to see my cab smashed 
and one or more killed f \ asked him whether the hone 
was a kicker He said, ‘No, he is not ’ Then I offered 
to get mto the cab myself and drive , but he said my life 
was of more value to soacty than his, and it would appear 
cowardly of him if any thmg wete to occur , so, after an hour 
or so, he consented to try the bit I pm ,t on, he dro.e 
away and in half an horn- called to ask me to lend it to 
him for a few days I told him to keep it for a week or a 
fortnight He came in about a fortnight after and asked 
me the price of .he bn. I told him I would make one 
for him with the cheeks to match his carnage bit, which 
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than Ills others , another day, and still the same. He 
cursed, he snore, and, in his passion, said he iiould hue the 
horse shot Of course the gentlemen of the hunt iiould not 
alloiv such a thing with a horse they had seen work so well 
fortwentj guineas, and I put my 
old bridle on the right hit and took the lead as before, wliicli 

soeaasperated the young nobleman that he challenged my 

education in riding , said he could ride as well as I could, 
he had been taught by as good masters as I had, and a great 
deal more of such intemperate language, and, after some 
ve or sir good runs, said he must have the horse, for he 
could no longer be left m the cold So nest time we went 
out, being very near each other, and seeing that he was very 
much out of temper, I offered to change seats— I to ride hit 
horse, and he to nde mine, and all went well He wot 
ilelighted, and on our return he gate me a second one 
tundted aod twenty guineas, and I sent the horse to 
hts stable— bndle and saddle, just as he was-wilh in 
structions always to use him m that hndle and saddle, and 
no other , and, as I hate another horse the No 2 Sigundo 
•“ td/onc ’ Mr latchford 
adds. No part of Gods creation is more vaned-consc 

he I o I"*'™" “htl kind attention-than 

the horses mouth and temper • I„ that gentlemans 

found ‘'“'"■'"S •'’= >”= 

bit fPhte A ’"*** ^’‘“Pl'on of the Alellon 

to he in ’ horses than any other, and 

lomr 00^ ;: ^ may tenturc to hazard « 

etTit ; . «• <ltat of tins long piact, ed 

doubt^Iv^s° m Melton pattem, good as tt tin 

pmveiUv ,h’ 1 "““H Steally m. 

The oflheScgundo thick hSled jmri. 

The limited space at my disposal will not pemit me to 
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enter as full) as I could desire into tins important subject. 
In a future \olume de\otcd to Driving, I shall have 
occasion to discuss it more fully. 

On page 139 are illustrated the \anous nding bits m 
common use, and of these I have no hesitation m emphaii 
cally condemning No 4, I\oods snafHe, and No la, the 
Bentinck bit. No r, the plain snafile, No 2, the double- 
mouthed snaffle, and No 3, the Milling mouthed snaffle, are 
three useful bits, of which No 2 is the most powerful Nos. 
5, 6 and 7 are three v aneties of bit and bradoon, or bndoon , 
the first, of the type generally used for steeple-chasing, and 
sometimes m flat racing , the second, the Leicester bit, with 
twisted bndoon, is essentially for hunting, as is the third, 
which has a port and plain mouthed bndooa No 8 is a 
hunting bit, with slide mouth, which is sometimes fitted with 
rollers, seven m number All the above, with the exception 
of No 4 — which is only introduced as a sample of w hat cruel 
artifices man can be guilty of— are used for light or medium 
mouths. Nos. 9, 10 and 11 arc three vaneties of Pelham 
bits, the two first the Lipping Hanoverian and the Lipping 
plain mouth respective!), the third the straightcheeled 
Hanoverian The Lipping pattern^ both used with one rein 
only, are single temed curbs, or ** hard and sharps,’ the port 
being jointed to the mouth piece and the cheeks revolving 
on the butts as in the case of the snaffle These joints and 
po't do not deaden the mouth like the common curb bridle 
when used alone, and, on the whole, these bits in light 
hands are good hack bndles Tor general use, always 
reserving a good word for a true fashioned Segundo, I am 
not in favour of single reined curbs No bit looks better 
or is more effective than No 11, the straiglit-cheeked Pelham, 
alvvajs provided the hands are light. For hack cantering 
the modified Hanoverian Pdbam, is sufficientlypowerful for 
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most purposes, and I never met mth a mouth so tender 
♦1, ® compromise betvcea 

the snaffle and curb, with elongated leg branches and a 
ring at the ends of the butts or mouth piece for the second 
rein, to the top eye of the cheek the curb is affiAcd. Ihc 
mouth piece should have a low port will plain mouth- 
no rollers, olives, twists, etc. The cheek, which is con 
structed jo turn, should, m my opinion, be straight, as lixtk 
mg more workmanhke That some, ladies especially, prefer 
w at are termed the Ladies’ Hanoverian, the Ladies re* 
>ersed Hmovenan, the Pad Ch-ck. and Snoko Pelhams 
IS a mere matter of taste ITus annety of bit is too Lille 
understood and too seldom m use A well trained horse 
ndden m a bndle of this descnption, in the hands of an 
expert, will, with the mere pressure of the leg, and the 
unspellable “klk,”at once break from a walk or trot into 
the canter It is, as mil be seen on etaromatioa, no 
more encumbrance in a horse’s mouth than the snaffle, with 
this advantage, that, by taking up the lower rein it is a 
mild or strong curb bit This double reined Pelham has 
another great advantage over either of the Lipping patterns, 
that It does not require such fine SensiUve hands. It has 
been objected to Pelhams that they make horses go heat} 
m hand, but the fault lies with the nder, not with the bit. 
The Bentinck, No la, is a device of the wicked to bnnsc 
and injure the horses pahtc No 13, the Stockton bit 
is a (mm iiution of the snaffle mouth piece, the revolving 
branches of the Segundo with a httle slide, and the double 
rem of the straight<hcekcd Pclham-a useful biL In the 
Chifnc}, No 14 the curlnrhain is attached to the perma 

‘0 It. the 

rW ^ 1 ® eye of the loose 

check The leverage so obtained, especully ,f the chain be 
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Of gag snaffles there are severaJ, but I shall only mention 
that invented by Mr Sydney Galnjne, for v-hich he claims 
that It completely subjugates runaways, either under the 
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and^iin°^ 1? harness, can stop the horse m its own length, 
and can ,v.th safety steady a rusher at Ins fences 

submit the claims of an invention of ray own 
found 't '° “”J“"‘=“‘>n mth a noseband, mil I* 

tsa ■““"■lanationaith corafort. I, 

ind '“f -loable jointed snaffle, the Telhara, 

uLs tn?®™?'’ ™ra<i bndle hone 

some y m it, finding m the port a liberty or har 
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treme cases, be lined viith curb chain, as is customary m 
Arabia, passes through these loop^ the rein attached to it 
going direct, or crossed under the chm if extra pressure 
be desired, into the rider’s hands. 


CHAPTER virr. 

SADDLERS. 

Mv impression is that every horse should hate his ovrn 
saddle, and that it should be as carefully fitted on him as the 
glove or boot of a dame of fashion. There are as mar> 
peculiarities of mahe and shape in horses’ backs .and withers, 
and m the placement of the shoulder blades, as m the 
formation of ladies’ hands and feet Of late years con 
siderable improtements haae been made in the structure of 
the trees, the ventilation, pannebng and norkmanship of 
both cross and side saddles. There is a fashion in saddlery 
as in everything else. 

The engravings following represent improved ventilating 
saddles manufactured by Messrs Champion and Wilton 
That weighing slbs., and therefore too small for general 
purposes, being built especially for polo, combines all that 
can be sought for in a first class saddle, vu perfect cut 
and style, extreme neatness, with the beat of materials, all 
carefully hand sewn by permanent workmen, and complete 
ventilation; also it affords a close grip, giving the rider a 
secure and easy seat The larger, full-stzed one, is an ex- 
cellent type of an ordinary nding-saddle stuffed m front of 
the knees In compari'on with the clumsy shoddy products 
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of provincial bunglers, these masterpieces of tiie saddlers 
art are as SU James s to St. Giles’s, as a thoroughbred to a 
“costers moke " 

It js the worst possible economy to go to a cheap shop 
for saddler) , or indeed for an) gear connec’cd with saddlery 
In these dajs of rapid tinning it is most difficult to get 



good sound wearing leather, and it is only the leading firms 
that supply this material The reader must not be led away 
by tempting idvertisements of clearance sales, of large pur 
chases of bankrupt or only sLghtly soiled salvage stock, all, 
of course, by unnamed first rate makers, m which saddles are 
offered at alarming sacrifices and at unlieard of low price# 
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Such rubbish would be dear at the hater’s dozen. An 
enormous quantity of machine sewn saddlery is manufactured 
ibr the colonies and export, a iittle of it, by firms of good 
standing, is good, but a great deal is inferior, and the bulk 
good for nothing This too is to be avoided A good pnee 
must be paid for a superior article, such as ivill look w ell 
near nell, and g»e satis&ction to man and horse 
As it IS coniement to be acquainted with the difierent 
component parts of a saddle the reader is referred to the 
iUustntions. i, 

IS the head or 
pommel , s, the 
twist,3,theskitt, 

4, the seat , s, 
the canlle , 6, 
the flap, 7, the 
knee roll, 8, the 
front and back 
faangs of the 
pannel, 9, the 
gullet, 10, the 
pannek 

Polo plajers 
insist upon hal- 
ing the light 51b saddles, though, roomy as the one illustrated 
is I fail to see with what object unless it be that they look 
neat Be jour weight light or welter, never order a small 
saddle for road, park, or bunting field. A roomy saddle, in 
which the rider can sit with ease and comfort, one which the 
moment he is mounted gives him the proper grip, is also 
beneficial to the horse, because it spreads the weight he has 
to caiTj oi-er a larger surface, &e pressure per square inch 
being thereby diminished In the case of a light weight. 
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except on the flat, a pound or n o is neither here nor 
there but a heaiy man in a small saddle lull cut He 
horse s bach to pieces, rtessure from a too small or ill 
tilting saddle mil not only produce sore bach but obstinate 
abscess, and ultimate iistula 
of the withers In too short 
a tree a tall man must <it 
so far back on the cantle 
IS to bring jt down on the 
ridge of the back, the sur 
/ace of the skm is abraded 
a w arble or sitfast is formed 
and an operation necess 
tated Sixteen inches from 
cantJe to pommel is I 
consider, a small siee for 
(SLi roLos^otJtc) general purposes for small 
, „ or medium sized men but 

no heat} or tall horseman should n ic m anjthing less than 
e ghteen inches 

No doubt a quantity of stuffing m front of the hnees acts 
as a sort of cobbler s wax in retaining certain mdfferenl 
horsemen and old gentlemen in the saddle A very I trie 
stuff ng to an extent hardly perceptible may be perm ted 
but the plam flap ,s now in almost unit ersal use In inahing 

es^i if or *0 landing over a b.g and 

especmlly a drop leap the rider, without losing his seat ma, 

Sr 'oo “three inches and m the absence 

anv Sira if ^ nees he ghdes or slips font ard mthout 
thfotlmr band"'?^",'' ‘‘'"““re, but oa 
musSl a „ X f •"= 'rJ' 'ho PhM'"S ‘hr 

capacitate ft severely strained as to in 

oapaeitate the ndcr or to fonm him to ride for weeks m a 
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bandage The plain flap is cheaper than the stuffed one, 
looks more norkniaalike,'weaR longer, after a wet da) dries 
more quickly, and is much the more pleasant of the tu o to 
ride on hen, in the case of a tall and esjieaally of a light 
legged man knee stuffing is patronized, he should order his 
saddler to carrj the knee roll well down to the low er portion 
of the saddle flap It stands to reason that the knee and 
shm of a six footer must come much lower down on the flap 
than those of a dump) 

Messrs Champion and Wilton ha\e recenti) applied the 
principle of cutting away the front part of the Tree, which 
has proved so successful to their side saddles The ne« 
pattern, called the “Lane Fox, after the \elenm master of 
the Bramham "Nloor Fo\ Hounds, gives the rider, as nearly 
as possible, a flat seat, adds greatly to his comfort, renders 
sore withers impossible, and adds to the appearance 

The same firm fit their patent safei) bar to any saddles. 
That well known auihontjrwho writes under the pseudonym, 

Brooksby,’ speaking of this invaluable in\ ention, the out 
come of long and close attention to the difficult problem, 
says, “I have at vanous times tested nearly every description 
of invention m this line, and up till now with the result that 
I threw away each in turn, preferring the risk of being hung 
up to the liability of finding myself slirrupless at least after 
every fall, and often without a fell at aU. The stirrups would 
come away when I was not to be dragged, and on three 
different occasions, m my search for safety,! found myself 
called upon to enjoy to the full the luxury of nding a whole 
run with a single stirrup — in each instance, too, upon a horse 
that w’os only too ready to utilize the opportunity Messrs 
Champion and ilton have spent five years m attempting to 
overcome the difficulty , and as I have fully tested and dis- 
corded their earlier shortcoming^ as well as those of other 
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inventors m this direction, I am happy to be in a position 
now to say that I consider they have at length amved at 
eMctly what is required. Their patent bar will release a 
rider in anydirection, when caught by cither the stirrup or its 
strap, but so long as he is m the saddle (or within several 
inches of it) the action of the bar is rendered impossible by 
means of a small lever m the upper saddle flap, the stirrups 
iviU only come out m case of a fall, and even then not by 
their own weight The Fates gave me very recently theoppor 
tunity of experimenting much too closely on the working of 
the safety bar m question, wiili the result that I untwisted 
leather from roy bent spur and refitted it to the 
Mddle with a very strong sense of gratitude to Messrs 
Champion and Wilton" To this I add that it is not m 
the hunting field alone that the nder is liable to be thrown 
The sttmips most generally in use are the solid bottom, 
the Melton, the two barred, the three barred, the wide and 
narrow oval, and the solid bottom with Foljambe or Prussian 
sides The selecUon is a mere matter of fancy. Many advo- 
cate the open barred vaneties as presenting less surface of 
metal to the sole, and, therefore, in winter, not sinking so cold 
to the foot Some prefer broad bottoms, others those narrou 
m the tread, and the majonty like a heavy iron as, on the foot 
being thrown out of the stirrup, a weighty one more readily 
swings back to It PersonalJyspeaking, Ipreferalightstimip, 
but then I ride with a comparatively thin sole to ray boot, 
one that will bend slightly I hke to be able to feel my 
stirrup even when not bearing on it, and am convinced that 
a strong unyielding sole predisposes to loss of stirrups. 
There is one important point connected wath the make of 
stirrups which the reader should bear m mmd, and that is 
the construction of tlie eye, which should be flat, parallel 
to the bottom (barrel eyed} so that the leather bears evenly. 
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If cut in a segment of a circle the leather, accommodating 
itself to the curvature, assumes that shape, and is, there- 
fore, difficult to alter in a burr)*, and liable to ghe ^vay at 
this point. For wear, the skin side of the leather should be 
outn'ards. The leather buckles should be double bancd. 

Stirrup-irons should invariably be of the best wrought 
steel, and, like bits, only purchased from first«ratc makers. 
Messrs. I-atchford have been established since 1700, and arc 
the senior wranglers and double firsts of the loriners. 

Though perhaps not quite so neat and rutty, the girth 
knoim as the Fitz-W ilium is preferable to the two narrow 
ones generally used outside the hunting field. Tins arrange- 
ment is composed of one double width of web with two 
buckles at each end, and of a narrow one, encircling and 
secured to the broad one by tivo loops or keepers, through 
which it passes. By this alteration perfect safety is obtained, 
for if all four buckles of the broad guth be earned away, the 
nanow one still retains the saddle m ns place and prevents 
the released girth from dangling. In the event of the straps 
or buckles of the narrow girth being broken it cannot dangle 
either, being kept in its position by the loops. The extra 
cost is only five shillings— money well laid out 
The crupper, though now seldom seen outside the ranks of 
the army, or in harness, will be found useful for low shouldered 
ponies, with w’hich the saddle will persist in coming too far 
forward and interfering with the action of the shoulders, 
and, in addition, causing the animal to stumble. Unless the 
reader goes to Mr. Chns. Wilson, of Rigmaden Park, Kirkby 
I>onsdaIc, Westmoreland, he will find it difficult to find a 
pony with good ndmg shoulders. The crupper, to be of any 
use, and still not to interfere with the liberty of the wearer, 
should admit of one, or two fingers at most, being run under 
the strap. Jfr. Gah-ajme advertses a crupper which retains 
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Us shape and prei cMs or cures soreness of the dod. ciesed 
Iry chafing Colt breakers should take a note of this 

oug not at present touching on hunting or steepI^ 
cnasing I may mention that there are certain ‘‘hemng 
gutted horses, rr horses light m the back nbs, that cannot 
, without TV hat IS termed “ninning 

roug t eir girths” The deep brisket and tapenng cone 
Shaped middlepiece cause the saddle to slip back. To keep 
1 , as much as possible, m its proper place, the breast plate 
IS used, and is, more frequently than not, buckled on sought 
as to cramp the horse s action Horses of this “ tucked up ” 
conformation should not be too tightly girthed The saddle 
allowed sufficient play to regain its proper position 
■the object of the breastplate is to keep the saddle from 
ippmg too far back along the waspish carcase, and as the 
atnmon it, and consequent pressure on the horse’s shoulders, 
IS frequently very great, even to breaking, it should be stuffed 
and stitched 

The ills that horse flesh is heir to are legion, but of the 
w 0 e too extensive range none is so thoroughly annoying 
as a sore back, the niiscbief is invariably traced to badly 
* mg trees Although a very large percentage of properly 
constructed saddles will fit well bred horses in good con 
1 order to effectually prevent sore backs, the horses 

liable to this equine complaint should be measured, and the 
vvoodnork of the tree modelled to the back If this be 
one, a numnah, placed under the saddle, and the girths 
*'Sht, then a sore back becomes an impossibiblf 
i ne humanity ” sponge Imed numnah, invented by Messrs. 
Champ,™ and Wdton, am a^ngly to be reenmmended 
careful fitting and adjustment of the saddle undoubtedly 
with^u! majority of cases, does away 

aneful effects, but with some highbred horses 
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the shin of the back is so easily irntated, that it mil in 
■variably become chafed under a long days work, and 
injury be inflicted either at the withers or underneath the 
seat of the saddle The peculiar feature of this excellent 
preventative and curative saddle cloth, is in the adaptation 
of the firmer kind of Turkey sponge, the soft nature of 
which suggested itself to the inventors as an agent for 
counteracting the friction of the saddle This invention 
keeps the most tender skinned horse in a position to work 
m comfort It is made m two varieties , either of bridle 
leather, lined at the w ithers with fine natural Turkey sponge, 
thus interposing a soft pad between the saddle and the 
withers, or of white felt, lined at the back as well as the 
•withers with the same sponge, and intended for such 
horses as are apt to become troubled under the seat, as 
well as at the withers 

We now come to bndles, and there is a fashion m these 
as in everything else Some ladies patronize bitswUhorna 
mental cheeks, stitched nosebands, fly flappers over the 
horee s nose, throat latches with loose appendages dangling 
below the horse s jaw, round reins and other oufri mcon 
gtuities Now the only bit of ornamentation I can sanction 
about a w ell appointed horse is a coloured brow band, or front 
On a rich dark brown I must confess to a likmg for a bit of 
rich orange silk ribbon on the forehead band, it gives life to 
the countenance Many ladies sport their favourite racing 
colours and all, if not too loud, light up the horse s head, 
especially if « be a lean, clean-cut, blood one Of the Arab tj pe 
\U the rest, as m the general ‘get up, should be as plain 
and quiet as possible The reins must be pliable and fine m 
gram as a kid glove, and, like the bndle, stitched on to the 
bit A groom who cannot clean and burnish a bit without 
soiling the reins has mistaken his calling A multiplicity of 
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buckles and billets are unsightly and needless, but I preTer 
a buckle on each side of the throat latch as doing anaymth 
that long end so often seen dangling down. 'When ridmg 
with the double bndle, the tyro is recommended the horse 
being light mouthed, to fie the bit rem evenly in a knot 
dropping It on his neck There is nothing “mufhsh" m 
this, for some of the best and most experienced horsemen 
when riding high couraged horses, ride only on the bndoon 
or snaffle (the difference between the bndoon, and snaffii. 
IS that the former has no cheek.) the bit being handy to 
take up if needed Grooms are apt to run the ends of 
the bndle head stall too far through the loops, and so leaie 
an unsightly surplus of loose leather Another mistake these 
men are constantly making is to buckle the throat lash, or 
latch, too tight Nothing looks worse unless it be to let it 
hnng loose below the lower bend of the jaw It should be 
just light enough to prevent the bridle coming off oser the 
ears Many a horse is maddened by the agony inflicted by 
a too sharp and set ere curb chain The readers attentionis 
respectfully directed to the chapter on the Segundo system 
of bitting A runaway horse has been known to pull up of 
his own accord on the curb parUng kVhere a horse has 
a thin, fleshless, sharp-edged lower jaw, a leather strap 
buckskin for choice, which, pipe dayed looks dean and neat 
should be placed under the curb chain, by which simple ad 
dition much pam is avoided without sacrifice of leverage 
on the cheek of the curb and chain 

The standing or head martingale, is an arrangement that 
can only be used m hacking and driving, and is both safe 
and serviceable in the case of an awkward brute that insists 
on getung his head up and stargajing 
A great impros ement on the running rem martingale, is an 
attachment to the stirrup bars of the saddle, msented last 
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year b) Mr J McKenny, the well known veterinary surgeon 
of Dublin It js claimed for the patent that (t) it gives 
perfect control to the nder over the horse, be he badly 
broken, a hard puller, or ill tempered , (s) it minimires the 
danger of being thrown, either by the horse rearing, plunging, 
or shying, (3) simplicity m construction, and ease with 
which It IS attached to and detached from the saddle The 
diagram given below explains the structure and adjustment 
of the attachment, a pair of which costs ten shillings 
AB is a thin steel plate made to overlap and slide on to 
the stirrup bar of the saddle CD, another steel plate flat 
at the end C, and n%eted on to B, to which it gives a 
shoulder At the other end, D, of this plate is a crank 



neck with an eye hole m it, through which passes the rmgE. 
The neck, D, projects outwards at an angle of about 40®, 
and attached to it is a stitched round leather strap, F, con 
necting it with the nng G, through which the rein, coming 
from the check ring of bndoon, passes into the nder s hands 
It IS advisable to have that part of the rem which plays 
through this ring rounded. The mode of adjustment is to 
slip the flat side, C, under the stirrup bax^ so that the rings 
come to the front, with the bent portion of the cranks out 
ward, and pass the unbuckled ends of the rem through the 
rings G If more pow’er be re<iuired, an extra long rein can 
be buckled to the rings E, passed through the cheek nng of 
the bndoon, and brought backinto the ndeFs hands through 
the rings G Or, in the case of the horse carrying his head 
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too low, the reins may, m similar manner, be attaclied to 
the bottom eyes of the bit 

Wilhout admitting that this attachment can eOect al! is 
sanguine inventor claims for it, I think that the atianjc- 
ment is one of decided ment In the hands of a good 
orseman it can with ease control an unruly horse, and 
y Its use, an inferior nder acquires efSciency The 
o not interfere with the direct pull on the horse’s mouth 
len the nder s hands are kept low and the horse goes 
with his head in its proper position, but immediately the 
position of the hands or head are altered, the rings become 
selfacting, and the nder’s command over the animal vastly 
increased For instance, when a horse suddenly takes 
It into his head to shy, bolt, plunge, buckjump,or kick, 
p eastmhies for tihich the nder is quite unprepared, he, by 
the sudden and unexpected jerk is thrown out of balance, 
sidewards, upwards, or backwards Be the list to port or 
starboard, or in any other duection, the attachment comes 
instantaneously and automatically into play, administers a 
severe chop to the bit, equivalent m force to the impetus 
given to the nder, while at the same time it enables the 
nder to retain his seat This self inflicted punishment is an 
cSfec^al deterrent against a repetition of these pranks. 

Ihe effect on a horse kicking is admirably demonstrated 
by the artist (see page 123) the incked little cob’s head is 
drawn into such a position that his kicking is confined to 
mere 1 tmg In the illustiation of the horse rearing (sec 
page 119) the nder is in comparatu’c comfort without much 
danger of the brute falling back on him IVhen a horse 
rears, e nder often loses his balance. I hav e seen many 
n one slip quietly doivn over the tail and land on his feet 

himself he irresistibly p„lb „„ reins, and m so doing his 
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hands get into such a position that the horse must topple 
o\er No\\, by JIcKenny’ss^tem the rider has only to stich 
to the ling rein to maintain his seat undisturbed, and, at the 
same time, to exert a dorraward pressure on the bars of the 
mouth This nttacKment, tn spod hands, Mill be found of 
great service in breaking young horses and in getting their 
heads well into the counter On the whole I consider it a 



raentorious addition to our list of efficient ndmg requisites, 
and It is equally effective, with a special attachment on the 
off side, on the side as on the cross saddle. 

The rmg martingale is another appliance aiming at keep- 
ing a horses head dovrn, and is more commonly used in 
racing than elsewhere. "When leaping, the tyro should 
never attempt to nde in one, for it requires to be used vnth 
nice judgment, and the rem passmg through its nngs either 
dropped or “eased off ’ when the animal is gathenng him 
self for his effort, to be taken up again the moment he iS 
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landed once more on the ground and is in his stride The 
stitching of the reins to the bit has already been recom 
mended, but, ivhen they are buckled on the buckles should 
be guarded by a sliding piece of leather, longer than the 
mameter of the martingale nng to prevent the rings slid Dg 
own on to the buckles and catching Jlany veiy senous 
accidents ha\e been caused by the neglect of this pte- 
cauiion , the ring remains fixed m the buckle the hone 



finds his head imprisoned m a one sided manner— for it is 
se dom that both nngs get caught— loses control oser him 
self, and gaUops into the first ditch, upsetting both himself 
and his rider ^ 


A noseband exercises a marvellous effect on some I cad 
strong pullers A \er> hard mouthed excitable ex steeple* 
I uBod to ndo mth the Pjtchic/, though olmost 
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frantic when ridden tn a Melton bit and bridoon, and out 
of aU control \nth snaffle alone, in a big field, unless allowed 
to go abreast of the leading hounds, a proceeding Captain 
Anstruther Tliomson did not quite approve of, would go 
comfortably and collectedly m pretty light nose-band and 
plain thick snaffle. Some violent horses go very temperately 
in the Kerr model bit (seepage 151)/ when used m connection 
Mith a lightish nose band. 



CHAPTER IX 

HINTS ON COSTOMB 

A CENTt-csiAN neeed not, to nde well and to look well out- 
side hts horse, descend to the dress of a stableman. In 
Rotten Row, when the nde is crowded, no roan with any 
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pretention to taste appears in breeclies and boots, or in 

reec es an eggmgs, though these nether garments are 
quite allouablo m the counliy In the park, uell cut 
Ming trousers ureessentul and m nearing them the slinsps 
should alnays be longer than nrhen rtding in breeches Fe» 
.77 .n"’ a pair of riding trousers ncll so 

that they shall lit nell up into the foil, and he taultlessl) 
oier the boot niihont the slightest drag from the strap M) 
Idea IS that a horseman can generally be told by the cut 
of his breeches A n oilman mho is mnch m the saddle 
always insists on comfort combined wilh fit He goes to 
men who understand their bosiness, and who only sappi) 
the best of maleirils 

I can tell breeches turned out by such “top sawyers as 
a, n ^ ‘‘*5, Orford Street , UTnUng, of South 

Molton Street, and others of their mMn, in a moment from 
the dumsy pyjamas of the ordinary tailor These firm! are 
careful that they should be nice and full in the thigh, ft 
to the knee as if moulded on that joint, and that-aiery 
■’“”•“‘'"1 ■■"'d •‘“‘tons be well in front and per 
low *“*'Un m giving exact and sufficient 

length, in keeping the inside seam of the leg straight and 
the outs.de seam full The nmtenals most m vogue for 
home wear are leather, ,c, buck or doeskin, Venetian doth, 

either white or drab, moleskin, drill and cantoon For India 

^00 cveiyday wear 

himl t ^ 7 “luuiud or grey very soft 

summt”’ “ ‘’'’“‘■“'“f ■1'= -d LZ the 

m Tndl ' cspecully commend to my fnenos 

Without suitable drawers, however, leathers of all sorts m 
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cold, wet weather sooner or later are apt to produce the 
pains and aches of Caliban, with various ,ills ftat flesh is 
heir to. These firms give particular attention to the mike 
of these -very necessary undergarments. They are of all 
the various stockinette materials in wool, cotton, or, pre- 
ferably, of silk, and are made to fit every part of the leg 
accuratelj, so as avoid the possibility of wrinkles, and are 
fitted with a riding band of corded linen stiff enough to 
afford support to the loins. This band is a great comfort 
to the wearer, jet not stiff and unyielding like stays 
Breeclies or kmckerbocker breeches of the drab velvet cord 
always look well, and are comfortable wear. A Queensland 
colonist strongly recommends Tauta’s twill It matters little 
whetlier bools or leggings are worn Patent leather or 
brown leather Dutclier-boots look well, but I prefer the New 
market j w hatever make they may be, the reader w ill do well 
to see that they fit dose without pressure at the top where 
they jom or overlap the breeches, and that there is sufficient 
room in tlie foot. Gloves should be easy, those manu- 
factured by Messrs T, P. and Co , of Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, arc to be recommended 


CHAPTER X. 

HINTS ov nuviNC 

“Wlnt i» the cause ot the suJdcn cootne&s between Tom Jones ami 
Susie llrow n ? " “ Tom soW her fathi.t a horse " 

Ninftv-mne men out of everj hundred who can nde or 
dnvea horse fairly 11011, consider themselves fully competent 
to purchase him. Now, though even nding and driving 
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him moderately well is not an accomplishment vouchsafeJ 
to or attained by the majority of horse orniers the purchasing 
part of the programme is by far the most difficult The 
advice I would offer the majonty of my readers is, Necr 
buy for yourself The friend, if he be thoroughly reluble 

a avts m this greedy, clutching world— may most 
probably will by his superior tact, judgment andexpenence 
save jou from five and twrenty to fifty per cent, on the deal 
Haiing made -up your mind to ask your-fnend to ‘ find 
JOU something, and having fully evplained what sort of 
animal jou want the work expected from the quadruped, 
and arr^ged as to price, give him carte blanche to buy out 
right Do not suppose for a moment that such a man w II 
bother himself to nin through the various dealers stables to 
see what is up at Tatlersalls or perhaps tram it into the 
country, merely for jou to look at find fault with and re 
ject Speaking for myself I would any day sooner buy for 
a downright good judge than fora know nothing who rather 
fancies himself, and is above taking a wrinkle from one who 
has forgotten more, perhaps than he ever knew Somebody 
wrote very sagely that ‘ pnde costs us more than hunger 
thirst, or cold No inexperienced genUeman can cope 
with the tricksters and copers of the trade, and should h“ 
attempt it, will assuredly pay heavily for his folly 

No tmsty friend available, the next best step, provided 
money be no particular object, is to go to some dealer of 
character or responsibility, stale your requirements and 
figure, and place yourself unreservedly in his hands If 
possible, get yourself introduced by some good and valued 
customer whose patronage is worth retaining Men of this 
class do exist but are hard to find In purchasing from a 
dealer JOU must be prepared foraflood of eloquence to be 
asked a price long beyond the horses intrinsic value, and 
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to be suppbed tnth an ammil fit to show, but not fit to go 
The nagsman who wiU tide him up and down the yard is 
pretty certain to be an artist m the saddle, one who, as he 
gets “ the office, ndes either to sell or to bu) As m this 
case the object is to effect a sale, the bujer must not be 
disappointed if the fine goer he saw at Mr Topsawyers 
marching m such grand form, and trottmg as loftily as old 
Shales himself, on changing hands, settle down intoaaeiy 
ordinarj performer If satisfied, he should, before closing 
the transaction, endeavour to get the horse on trial for tuo 
or three dajs Manj dealers, if they know the animal the) 
are selling to be a genuine arucle, will accede to this arrange 
menL It is never good policy to Jet the animal be sent 
home nithout previous etammation bj a tetennary surgeon 
If the price to be paid be a high one, then a namnty of 
soundness should be exacted 

If, however, the intending bujer be thrown on his own 
resources, then, in guarding himself and his pocket, the 
following hmts ma) prove of v-alue — 

Never take any notice of those advertisements emanating 
from persons whose names are not in the director), calling 
attention to some marvellous speamen of horseflesh fresh 
from the breeder's hand^ a weight carrier, brilliant fencer, 
up to twenty miles an hour on the road, cames a lad), ver) 
lundsome, on short l^s, and so forth. 

Mhere practicable, it to advisable to bu) direct from the 
breeder rather than the dealer This method however, is 
attended b) the drawback that, as breeders like to realire 
as soon as possible, the purchaser may have to content 
himself with a) oung, immature, and half broken colt or filly, 
of an age when many “ go roarers.’ On the other hand, he 
may be prettj sure of getting something fresh and sound 

In treating with the ordinary nm of dealers, sharpers who 
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wal^e trickery their trade, the purchaser must enter their 
premises w ith the seeds of suspicion sprouting freely u thin 
him He need not, by his manner or Temarks show any 
sign of want of faith, only, as the sailors say, let hun ‘ Keep 
his weather eye lifting It is impolitic and in bad taste to 
say or do anytliing to insult the fellow who, till ruffled, will 
probably be most polite Should any unsoundness or any 
objectionable fault present itself, it serves no purpose to 
remark on it, or decry the man’s wares , better fat let the 
horse be rejected with the simple icmaik, “It snot exactly 
the animal I want." These gentry, when they see there is 
no prospect of a deal, are very touchy and, as a rule, are 
adepts at slanging In the event of the horse pleasing to 
eapress ones self m that sense means an addition to the 
contemplated price The Turks have a saying, “He that 
masters his tongue saves his head'— in this c-ase substitute 
“purse* for “head’ Endeavour, m the first instance, to 
see the horse a/ rest m his stable Introduce yourself by 
saying you are on the look out for such and such a horse 
and express your desire to have “a look round,' otherwise 
the astute dealer, on learning your requirements, will at 
once order a saddle and bridle to be put on So-and-^o 
Should this look round be declined, rest assured that there 
IS some screw loose about the horse it is intended you 
should see , it is pretty certain to be unsound, ill tempered 
or given to some evil Imbit 

Hanng gamed admission to the stable and made your 
selection, watch him nanowly and quietly as he stands kou 
may detect him in the act of crib biting or wind sucking, 
he may stand with one toe of the fore leg pointed or ad 
vanced, a sure sign that all is not right inside the wall of 
tlut hoof, if standing so that almost all his weight is thrown 
on bis hind feet, m which position tliey w ill be jilaced well 
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under him, it may be safely concluded that both fore feet 
are more or less diseased, ^U6 tersa, if the hind feet are 
unsound, he will throw all bis weight on hrs fore hand A 
leg may be uhat is termed “knuckled oier,’ or “used,’ i e 
flexed at the fetlock joint, a certain indication of over work 
Constant shifting of the weight from one leg to the other is 
another sign of tender, feiered feet and of general soreness 
Note howthe groom goes up to him to stnp him Jfany 
horses, when in high condition and domg little work, will 
when the groom approadies them lay back their ears, partially 
lift a leg, and make a grab at the manger , but this may be 
mere play and make-believe de\ oid of real vice If the horse 
be VICIOUS, then the handbng of the groom will betray the 
ugly fact Instead of going up to him confidently, he mil 
give his heel a wide berth, take every precaution against a 
pattern being taken out of his shut or jacket, and will be on 
the look out for being jammed against the standings Any 
dodging on the part of the groom is indicative of vice in 
some form, and nervous feat on that of the horse, a certain 
sign that he is m the habit of receiving punishment for it, 
or that the man is a savage Tike time over these observa 
tions, or you may be out of your reckoning, do not be 
“bluffed ’ out of the inspection, or homed over it Any 
“come ups I” and flicks with the whip are attempts to 
deceive. Peep into his manger and note any signs of 
“quiddmg,” ; e partially masticated and rejected food 
A% soon as the horse is turned m his stall, be on the look 
out for stiffness, string hal^ lameness, and uneven action 
It IS difficult to keep the stableman from “figging” or 
“ spicing ” the horse as he leaves the stall, they are so adroit 
at it, and invariably liav e some of the “ cocktail ” condiment, 
ready for immediate use, m their waistcoat pockets It is a 
practice I very much object to, and mvanablyprotestagainst. 
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So far all being satisfactory, or fairly so, stand the horse on 
it^cl ^ound up against a dead wall, look for broken knees, 
f f’ spavin^ thoroughpin, splints, scars m the 
insi e o t e knees, above and below, produced by speedy 
cuts, side and ring bone, thickemng of back sinens, 
difference in size of feet, rings round the w alls of the hoofs, 
converging towards the heel, sand cracks, etc Look 
care u y at the back part of the fore leg, along the pasterns, 
an a ove the fetlock for wounds caused by the operators 
knife in unnerving 

If he stands well and true — many perfectly sound horses, 
especially those that have been in harness, or often and long 
in dealer's hands, are taught to stand in a straddling position, 

1 e a cavalry horse m India at his pickets in the lines— and 
ns general conformation be pleasing to the eye, or sufficiently 
50, have him walked and trotted, with a long loose rein 
gi/ing perfect liberty of head and movement, not merelypast 
broadside on, but to and from you If the action be fur 
and square, free from dishing, especially that form known 
as ifis/iw^ in, which is dangerous, and othervnse true and 
sprightly, order the saddle to be put on 
While this IS being done, have a look at his withers for 
fistula, and note if there be any marks on the throat of the 
crib biting strap It may be remarked e» passant, that a 
wibber IS not m the ejes of the hw unsound unless the vice 
has militated against the horse’s usefulness Cnb biting and 
wind sucking are two forms of the same pemiaous habit 
In the former case the horse lays hold of the manger or 
other object with his incisors, arches his neck, and draws 
presses his bps 

a^mst the hard object, bnngs his feet together, and then, 
his neck, sucks m volumes of air without fixing his 
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The mounted tests should be oa hard ground, and com 
menced at the irot By commencing at this pace any hidden 
lameness js almost certain to shovi itself Make the nder 
turn round sharply, then ha\e him galloped to test his wind. 
The dealer who would venture to show a broken winded 
horse must be an idiot, but there are not a few who in 
order to get to the windward of the buyer will, m the case 
of thick wmded animals, roarers, grimters, whistlers or pipers, 
try on what is known as the * long trot” tnck. This dodge 
IS e’recuted by galloping the horse at some distance from 
and out of ear shot of the purchaser, easing up m the return 
journey, so that the stress on the pipes being rehoed,, the 
normal breathing is resumed. High blowing is a habit of 
flapping the nostrils m and out of the nasal openings, and is 
not of mucli moment, but all other noises are disorders 
of respiration or inspiration Most roarers grunt and cough 
It IS best to nde the horse yourself in order to discover 
these imperfections in breathing A horse that has not 
a good wind is of little use for fast and se\ ere work, thougn 
wc someumesfind magnificent roarers, such as Prince Charlie 
and the expatriated Ormonde Chronic cough asserts itself 
in the stable as well as out of it, and is generally hoarse and 
hollow If m I.ondon, Hyde, Regents or Battersea Parks 
will afford ample room for a fair trial , in the country there 
need be no difficulty on the score of elbow room Ride 
him from tlie stable yard to the park at as smart a trot as 
the pavements and traffic will allow, to ascertain if he is 
alarmed at vehicles In the ride make him keep company 
wath other horses and abruptly turn him away from them 
m an opposite direction , this parting company wall Vcy his 
temper and exhibit his docih^ If a cross-grained stubborn, 
wilful nature he will try to gst his own way, and back, kick, 
rear, and plunge , in which case, the sooner he goes back 
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whence he came the better If he shies have aoUmgto 
do ^vith him , it is i dangerous vice, the outcome of defec 
tive vision or nervousness A sudden, abrupt shy has a 
strong unseating tendency 

Wien the purchaser has satisfied himself as fully as aboi e 
^ recommended, he should, having arranged the price at some 
thing like thirty per cent below that asked, call in his own 
veterinary surgeon for a cruaal exammation of the eyes, 
feet, and mouth It mil be this practitioner’s duty to point 
out what unsoundness, if any, exists, and to give his opinion 
T5 to the extent, present and future, to which it may militate 
from the horses usefulness Horses are “kittle cattle," and 
the “ tricks of the trade many and clever Despite every 
precaution there must always be an element of luck and 
risk attending horse-dcalmg There is a strong tendency 
among dealers in horseflesh to hold back a something The 
vetennary surgeon, be he ever so clever and experienced, is 
not omniscient For all he knows, the animal may be 
subject to megrims or staggers, an affection fatal to a horse’s 
use under the saddle , or he may have dust or stone balls m 
his bowels, and so suffer from frequent attacks of colic or 
gripes Many an unsoundness, bad habits, tncks, and 
objectionable features only crop up weeks after the purchase 
has been completed 


The tyro is often puzzled in his endeavours to determine 
the exact cause and seat of lameness An expenenced 
judge, with his practised quick ^e, will be able to locate it 
almost at a glrmce , but he learned his lesson, very probably 
paying dearly for it, and so must the novice Ihe following 
wrinkles may be of use The lameness of a fore ICg either 

^ “noddW” of 

head and ,s veiy much on aU fours with the flinching 
imit or hobble of the biped when his poor feet are sore or 
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the shoe pinches 'WTien. the lameness is seated m the near- 
fore leg, the moment the foot of that leg comes m contact 
Viith the ground the horse throws up his head and raises his 
near shoulder to ease the weight of his body off that side, 
and, tnnsfemngthe centre of gravi^ to the sound side, then 
drops lus head Of course, this transference of weight is 
the reverse when the mischiefliesin the off leg When both 
fore feet axe lame, the nodding may be very slight or totally 
absent , but the action will be very short and close to the 
•'ground, and the poor sufferer will go as tenderl> and as 
cautiously “ as a cat on the ice " In bind leg lameness the 
nodding is verj slight, and, as m the case of the fore legs, the 
quarter on the same side as the tender foot is correspondmgl) 
raised, the sound leg and foot being brought rapidly under 
the bod> with a sort of catching tecoicry, the latter being 
hastily brought to the ground. All round lameness will be 
accompanied by a very short, cramped, ddicate action 
Under ordmarj condiuons, lameness may generally be 
traced to some malady or defect from the Inee or hock 
downwards. There is a remarkable s>-ropathy between the 
digestive organs and the sensitive structures of the hoof, and 
an> mSammatoiy action in the body is almost certain to hnd 
Its aray to the lamina: of the feet Like ourselves, the 
horse goes suddenly lame from rheumatism, lumbago and 
saatica. In chronic rheumatism the lameness shifts about 
day by day, lumbago conhnes itself to the loms, but 
another phase of a smiilar disorder attacks the muscles 
and fibrous tissues of the chest and shoulders, producing, 
m stable parlance, what are known as “cheat founder ’ and 
‘ shoulder tied. ’ 

Certain copers more tnek} than their neighbours resort to 
such pctl) practices known as "bcaning’ or “wedging,’ in 
order to disguise lameness. But these dev ilish, knavish tneka 
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are too palpable to decene any save the most unwai} 
When a horse is lame on one foot the sound one is lamed 
b> inserting a piece of iron, nrood or other hard material be 
tiveen the shoe and the sole of the foot, thus, by compellmg 
the poor animal to distribute his weight equally on both poor 
feet, to stop “ nodding and disguise his infirmity In other 
cases the sound foot is pared right down to the sensible sole. 

In buying from an acquaintance or from any pnvate 
source, if the purchaser’s name and credit be good, there 
ought to be no difficulty whatever in having the horse sent 
on trial for a few days A well fcnomi authority tenders 
the following sage advice, “Never purchase a horse ftom a 
friend, nor from a litigious roan, nor a petty lawyer, nor 
from one vrho cannot pay the expenses of a lawsuit ’ The 
law of warranties being so uncertain, and the capacity of 
fracturing the ninth comroandment among the horse-dealing 
fraternity so illimitable, my advice is, never go to law on 
ahorse case unless jou have a fancy for squandermg your 
substance on those harpies who thrive on “litigious terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing fees * Better far ‘make jour 
loss than get into the lawcourts AVhen a dealer demands 
pajment before delivery, in the face of good references, 
then be more than ever suspicious and insist on a tnal 
Never return a horse that has been paid for until the pnee 
be refunded, or, mayhap, jou may lose the quadruped and 
have to whistle for your money, and, in sending him back, 
state plainly the cause why If you hav e made up your 
mmd not to keep him, and have, on the score of unsound 
ness or wrong description, valid excuse for so doing, state 
plainly where the fault lies and sUck to it 
As possession is mne pomts of the law, delav payment 
If possible, until the horse can be thoroughly examined and 
as thoroughly tned Some horses, odd as it may appear, 
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dc\ elop \nce when the) get into a strange stable, are handled 
b> strange grooms, and are put to work to which tbe) are 
unaccustomed. This misbchavioor wears ofT, howeicr, with 
the no^ city of the situation and sunoundmgs. Equit) sa) s, 
and fairlj too that no vice can be recognized that did not 
exist anterior to the day of sale , so if the animal be return* 
able let him be sent back at the earliest possible date 
I can remember purchasing, some jears ago, a \cr) Iikcl) 
horse from a well known Itcst End dealer, a man Jiard of 
heanng, but quite at the top of the tree The horse was 
as likcl) a one to cany twelve stone to hounds as was e\cr 
foaled, and looked good enough to win the Grand I^ational 
He was described as being a perfect fencer, and one likclj 
to wm a big stccplc-diase. I hacked him aU the autumn 
and liked him immense!), got him into good hard con 
dition, and one fine Noxember da> met the P>tchlcj on 
him at Badby^N cod After a wear) bit of woodland hunting 
a. fox broke co\er, and I thought m)self m for “a good 
thing” >1) blood ran faster m those da)‘S than it does 
non, somehow fences seemed smaller, so thought I to my 
self, “ Now, Charles ra)‘nc where jou go lo^> there go 
1 also ” But I Uidn i , for the brute had no more idea of 
jumping than a cow of ft) fishing and gate me four con 
sccutnai bad fills, the last of which brought the warning 
from a hard nding farmer, " Gox emor, if )-ou persex ere with 
that duffer, m) xxord hell break jour neck I Next mom 
mg saw me in I’lccadillj bellowing down a certain car 
trumpet, dial though it might be the custom to load up the 
confdirg s’rangcrwith the most picturesque and admirable 
lies, that sort of thing neither suited me nor my pocket , 
that I had bouch* tad paid lb- a hunteq and a buater I 
would hax-c. That afternoon accompanied Ij profuse 
apologies, I took back with roe to Wcedon one of the 
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cleverest little horses thit e\er faced a country, and a winner 
of the Goodwood Stakes , a rare galloper and pinpci that, 
at the end of the season, found his way into the stables of a 
sporting Lord Chief Justice of England 

A horse bought from a dealer is almost iniariablj mbr, 
flabbj, show condition, and, if put immediately to strong or 
even moderately long work, will assuredly “ go-all to-pieccs.’’ 
He must, by judicious exercise and feeding, be brought bj 
degrees into working condition IVhen not in tnm the back 
IS soft and tender and requires seasoning, this gradual con 
ditioning IS especially necessary when he is destined to cany 
a side-saddle 

No docked horses arc allowed m the armj, so b> being 
docked, the sale of many a handsome, showj, charger like 
animal is rendered less eas} Intending purchasers can 
always satisfy themselves as to this operation having 
performed or not by examining the docL In its natural 
stale the hair grows thickly at the point or end of the tail, 
leanng no bare bald space, whereas, when the caudal guillo- 
tine has been used, the circular space at the end or butt is 
entirely hare of liair There can be no possible adwotag^ 
in docking a ndmg horse. 

Some very good horses arc to he picked up at auctions. 
At the end of the Ixindon season many of the best liacks 
arc sent up to Tattcrsalls to be sold wiUiout reserve 
this and other first-cJas? repositories, metropolitan and pro- 
vincial, the horses arc on view two or three dajs pno'’ 
the da) of auction. The uninitiated Ind better go round 
the stables accompanied by some good judge. It is not 
a very difficult matter to find out some of the antcccdcnM 
and particubrs of the animals in the catalogue , the sharp- 
sightcdncss of gold is proverbial, and the universal solvent 
maj here be used with advanta^ 
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CHAPTER \I 
Shofinc 

* No foot, no horse ArahtM titaxini 

I do not propose to inflict the reader with a long and 
scientific description of the anatomy and functions of 
the horse s foot — the most important organ, from a rider s 
point of view, of his body Undoubtedly the usefulness of 
the domesticated horse is mainly due to the strength, 
elasticity, and perfect soundness of the hoof, the feet, 
therefore, should always be objects of particular attention 
to the hbrseman We daily see horses lamed and cnppled 
by the Ignorance and crass carelessness of shoeing smiths, 
and undoubtedly navicular diseasi^ a predisposition to fevers 
m the feet, and contraction are much more m evidence than 
formerly A close study of the horse s foot will well repay 
any one who is “ concerned about horses,” and to those 
disposed to read up the interesting subject, I can strongly 
recommend Dr George Flemings standard work on 
“Horseshoes and Horse-shoeing, and a very instruc 
tive pamphlet from the pen of Professor G T Brown on 
the "Structure of the Horses Foot, and the Principles of 
Shoeing,” reprinted from the Journal of the Rojal Agncul- 
tural Society of England 

In order to clearl) explain the remarks we are about 
to make, the following two du^taras of the structure of the 
horses hoof are necessaij The one represents the sole, 
or ground surface, of the foot, the other the homj bo\ or 
" hom shoe," as it is appropriately termed. In Fig i, 
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which depicts the forefoot, it will be obsened that the 
outer side, measured from the apex of the frog C, is some 
what more expanded than the inner side A is the wall of 
tlie hoof, the w hite line conforming to its periphery, represent 
ing the junction of the sole D with the wall The Ion; 
triangular cusliion or pad C, with a deft running down part 
of Its length, is the 

# frog The inflections < 
of the wall G are the 
bars E is the toe, 
and H marks the heels 
the upper portions of 
which are distinguished 
as the bulbs 

i Fig No 2 represents 
the hoof or homy box 
as taken olT by the aid 
of heat, or by soaking 
fora timem hot water 
E IS the tec, G the 
coronet Tlie shaded 
® sloping lines runniog 

, , , from the coronet to the 

sole ate the homj hminm composing the wall, which here 
represent both the inside and outside quarters At the 
bach of the hoof ate the heels H The comet cushion 
rising up belvteen the heels nod projecting itself fonord 
ouards the centre of the foot ts the upper and intenor 

surface of the homy frog A is the sole 
Tlie reader desirous of carefully studying the beautifully 
designed mechMism of the horse-s foot, should obtain from 

11 igniore Slreet, 

Ca,end«h Square, or from any other competent natunhd, 



dome-shaped form, the fre^ and bars ha\ e been neailj cut 
an aj and tnmmed, the outward wall or crust, from the clenches 
to the sole, at its junction with the shoe, has been rasped 
and smoothed, and, taken as a whole, the newly armoured 
foot, as a specimen of neat workmanship, does apparent 
credit to the w orkman's free and deft handling of rasp, fife, 
and drawing knife The basis of the art of good and correct 
shoeing is noninterference with and the preservation, as 
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much ^ possible, of the natural tread, leaving the whole of 
the bottom of the foot to take its natural place on and hold 
of the ground. The sole is slightly concave at the bottom, 
^ ^ place for 

nA->rt 1 ^ surface meeting the ground will be found 

y a crust, bars, frog,andsoIebeinga]l in one plana 
tin™ ^^''^rnalked in a shoe preserves a flight 

, ^ ® ormation of sole, though nothing approaching 

that concanty ivtought by the unspanng use of the 

’’““S ” fi™ 

e ground Under certain circumstances and in 
very diy climates many horses work a life-time without 
Shoes— the Australian race without plates of any kind- 
hut in this humid climate of ours a substantial hoot 
araatnre is absolutely necessary with a large majonty of 
all classes of horses The drift of the operabon of fameiy 
ought to be to supply additional strength to the foot in 
order to render it capable of resisting the hardest bodies 
and of sustaining the additional weight we pile upon the 
horses hack We want all the sustaining strength obtain 
able in the walls, so the modem fhshionaWe shoeing smith 
rasps away a considerable amount of its thickness to make 
foot lit the shoe, heu of the shoe fitting the foot 
^ "> “ that 11 

n 1 h„ rT" That tnangular mass 

♦ ft,^* ^ intended by nature to act, m conjunc- 

lion with an internal mass of fatty and fibrous tissue, as a 
“ncussion, and to render progression 
eionn^ ^Pftfgy, IS so neatly cut aivay that except in deep 

wh, h m fonuttons- The 

nSl w ’ “hr if “f ‘ho l-oof “ «>= 

Sulw ’ «f tat importance m the 

ettuctute, are also subjected to ihm insane des, re ofmakmg 
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1 neat job, and arc carved awaj and weakened This so 
called “opening out of the heels” is imaginary expansion, 
and 13 a practice which cannot be too strongly condemned 
Ihe hoof horn’s provnnee is to protect the internal sensitive 
structures, so the farrier, flying m the face of nature, sets 
to work and denudes them of it The horse is made to 
carry and haul loads for whicli, perhaps, he was never 
intended, and is forced to work long continuous hours on 
all sorts of roads and pavements, the dewces of man, so the 
shoer, with his knife and nsp, inflicts on him an unnatural 
and tender foot 

Some faniers argue that the surface expansion of the 
foot, caused b> the weight of horse and rider, is such that 
the concav e sole assumes the form of a plane on its impact 
with the ground, and go so faros to adiocatc a horirontal 
hinge at the toe of the shoe to admit of the nccessar) ex- 
pansion llith reference to this old, \ct) general, jet 
absurd theory, Trofessor Brown saj-s, *'ihe base of a horse’s 
foot cannot expand, nor the sole descend to any extent 
without tearing the m<ide of the hoof from the internal 
membrane to which it is everywhere doselj and securelj 
attached.*' Dr Fleming adds the wxight of his unquestion 
able opinion in these words “These inflections form what 
horsemen and horse shoers term the * bar?,' and this arrange- 
ment of the Wall round the wings of the pedal bone is one 
of the strongest arguments against the imaginarv expansion 
of the heels , because, these wings being mclasiic, it is evi- 
dent the wall would be lorn from them, or the living tissue 
between bone and wall wouM be seriously compressed if 
the hoof altcmatelv widened and contracted at the heels.” 
That the hoof jields under prepare cannot be garsaid, but 
onlj suRlacntl) to avxKd concussion. The sole does rot 
descend to an appreaabV extent. 
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The frog is intended by nature to retain a certain amount 
of moisture to keep the hom nbote it soft and elastic, to 
give the foot a firm hold of the ground, and so prevent 
slipping, to protect the soles from injury from stones and 
other bruising substances, to aid in supporting the weight 
to act ns a buffer in diminishing concussion, and to assist 
the powerful flexor tendon m bending the foot ^VTien 
therefore, the presumptuous meddler of the forge keeps 
cutting It back, and it is kept, so to speak, “out ofworl, 
It becomes slirnelled and soft, m many instances the disease 
known as “thrush ’ sets in, and the foot becomes unsound 
But this IS not all Inside the hoof, immediately above this 
horny frog, is a mass of fatty fibrous tissue, an elastic 
cushion, known as the “plantar cushion,’ which, acting Jn 
unison with the frog, prevents jar, and aids in fumtsbing 
ease and elasticity to the horses action When the homy 
frog fails to meet the ground the ‘ plantar cushion cannot 
perform its functions, and so the whole spring is taken fiom 
the “coronary cushion’ lying m the upper and inner surface 
of the w^ll of the hoo/^ close to where hair and horn meet 
The whole cunningly devised elastic apparatus is thrown 
out of gear, an undue strain is thrown on this uppermost 
coronary arrangement, ringbone frequently being the con 
sequence When one part of the apparatus is called upon 
to discharge the duties of three it must suffer from the un 
natural strain 

The horse, as found on the runs of Australia or roaming 
at large on the prairies or veldt, requires no care of his feet, 
they look, after themselves and all goes well, the hom, 
worn by the attrition of the ground over which he w’anders 
being continuously reproduced But these vast natural 
pastures do not cause the same w-ear and tear as our 
metalled roads and pavements Nothing, when sound turf 
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has to be galloped over, can be so eis> to the horse as the 
foot m Its natural state, but sudi going xs the exception, 
not the rule It seems impossible, under the present cir 
cumstinces of domesticated cqume ser\atude, to do awa> 
cniirelj with the unyielding iron nngs,'* rrhich in the c^c 
of worn out shoes taken from the feet of two of Messrs. 
AHsopps horses weighed twenty three pound*. AlTien we 
consider that eier) ounce added to the weight of the foot 
necessitates a lifting power equnnlent to four hundred 
ounces at the loins, some idea may be formed of the effect 
of the needless, hotdinu, dragging, wait a bit clog resulting 
from hcavj shoes. Nature intended the horse to walk, 
trot, gallop, and jump han/'ot Lord Pembroke, who 
\trote manj 5 ears back, said, *‘the shoes m England at 
present, that arc contnied with the most sense, are what 
the} call //<?/ /, for the racehor«es at Nen market I do 
not sa) the' are perfect, bat they are nearer the truth than 
an) others I know , but they are not substantial enough for 
common use, though sufficient!) so for the turf ’ 

In the lace of the great impro\-croent5 latel) wrought in 
the manufacture of steel, there can be no 'alid reason for 
weighting OUT horses of any class with heai-j, clumsy shoes 
Some few feet, by their particular form andstrength, provided 
the sole be never pared or the fn^ and bars interfered n «h, 
are enabled to resist the wear and tear of our turnpike 
roads and streets, and the harder the objects to nhich the 
feet are exposed the more obdurate and flint) the) become , 
but the pluraht) must needs have some wearing proleclton 
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fore feet towirds the to^ the inner side or quarter being 
the weaker, and usually the higher In the case of the 
hind feet the quarters are the strongest points of the crust. 
From this formation of the fore feet it is evident that the 
toe IS the point intended to and best constructed to with 
stand constant battenng and friction. The fore toes of 
horses working without shoes or enlarged on runs are m 
variably much worn, especially if the ground be hard It 
seems appropriate, therefore that at this point, above all 
others, the foot should be armed so as to minimise the wear 
and tear, and especially so in that it offers the best nail hold 
With this formation m aiew, when the foot is of good flinty 
material we strongly recommend shoeing with "tips" or 
at the most three quarter shoes on the Charlicr pnnciplfc 
The Charlier system, though jt has many detractors 
appears to be as near perfection as possible, for the simpl# 
reason that it comes nearest to nature, and permits the 
sole of the foot to come m full contact with the ground 
This im ention consists of a narrow rim of pore steel let 
into the wall of the foot for a certain space round the toe 
and quarters, leaving the whole of the bottom of the foot 
in Its natural position resting on whatever surface the 
ground presents It is contended by some that the panng 
away of the ivall, in order to form the channel or groo\e for 
the reception of the shoe weal ens the encasement of the 
foot, but seeing that such a material as steel, carefully and 
exactly fitted, is substituted for horn this aigument falls to 
the ground The nm of metal protects the crust from 
injury, whilst the sole, frogs, and bars remain in an unshod 
condition. The advantages claimed for the system are — 

(1) It lessens the animals muscular exertion, rendering 
him less liable to tire 

(2) It gives great secun^ for travelling over the most 
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slippery roads, granite, \\ood, and asphalte pavements, and 
m frosty weather, no roughing being necessary 

{3) It IS the only shoe which gi\ es the foot the natural 
support of the cnist, sole, bar^ and frog, which latter, m 
Ordinary shoeing, are inimtiably cut away 

(4) Ml the parts of this essential organ being brought by 
Its use to perform their natural functions, they are kept m 
a healthy state of e'rpansion and development, thereby pre 
venting corns, sand cracks, contraction of the heels, mus- 
cular diseases, tendency to hoof bound, and numerous other 
alTections 

(5) The lightness and conformity to the nail of the foot 
(of which It resembles a continuation) make it tlie most 
humane method for the animal 

The mode of application will best be ascertained by a 
visit to the establishment of Mr Henry W Stevens, 
51 R C V S L , 9, Park Lane, Piccadilly, London The 
following notes may, however, explain ilie mode of apph 
cation The only instrument differing from those emplojed 
by every shoeing smith is a drawing knife, with moveable 
guide to regulate the depth of the groove The nads are 
the ordinary English countersunk pattern, the heads flattened 
to fit the groove m the shoe Much smaller sizes are used 
than with ordinary shoes 

In preparing the foot to receive the shoe the lower edge 
of the hoof IS bold!) but cvcnl> rasped off at an angle, 
forming thereby a sloping surface on which it is more eas) 
to employ the drawingkmfc. 

On this sloping surface the drawing knife cuts a groove, 
as depicted in the folloning wood-cat, in the wall or crust 
for the reception of the shoe A properly trained smiUi can 
so cut this channel that it shall have the exact room for the 
reception of the shoe and can insure a pcrfvct fit Care 
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must be taken, especially on the first occasion of shoeingon 
this system that the groove is made a trifle shallower than 
the thickness of the shoe The web of the shoe also must 
be slightly narrower than the thickness of the wall of the 
crust which aaries from half an inch to less stopping short 
at that I ght coloured band of softer horn passing round 
between the sole and 
the aval! and which 
marks their junct on 
JIj firm opinion is 
that no part of the 
sole of the foot 
should be m con 
t nuous contact with 
the shoe its natural 
slight concatit) and 
elasticity forbid any 
,, such permanent 

pressure JLany argue to the contrary and point to the 
flat plate of the Arab, covering and bnngmg equal pres- 
sure to bear on the iihole of the ground surfaee of the 
foot in fact, a thin sheet of iron interposed between tie 
bottom of the foot and the ground-as supporting this cou 
tent, on But, tough and sound as the foot of the Amis 
horse I dedine,satein respect of his sj stem of nail n- to 
accept the Deda, seen s teaching The foot nhen ptcFtcd 
to rcccnc the shoe, presents the appearance given Woir 
-1 he ncccsMiy form isgi, cn to the shoe that it may exactly 
folio, V the outer edge of the hoof as far as the beginning of 

ieel m d’b 7 "> “rfrr 

,7^?' "'ll ™ ■» 

^uncL If the sole be strong and concaic, the heels h rh 
_»nd the crust thick, theshoe is buned entirely ,„,l,-chan7l 
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so that the ground rim of the metal is level with the homy 
sole. If, however, these desirable conditions he not present 
then it is better, at first, to cut the channel so shallow that 
half the thickness of the shoe protrudes below the ground 
surface of the foot. 

The shoe is shorter 
than tlie foot to pre- 
vent the possibility of 
its being wrenched 
off 

To insure a perfect 
fit and level bearing 
the shoe must, m 
the first instance, be 
placed in the grooi e 
hot. The application 
of a hot burning shoe is, I am aware, strongly condemned 
by many whose opinions are entitled to respect, but my 
experience is that, provided the hot metal be kept in con 
tact with the bom for a /rjf no more harm is 

done than by the process of singeing to the horse’s coat or 
to the human hair. And here a word of warning will be in 
place. If the shoe be plunged into cold water and cooled 
too rapidly when hot, the nature of the metal is changed , 
it becomes brittle, and is JiaUc to fracture. When shoeing 
cold a small^rasp may be used to secure for the shoes that 
perfectly level bearing which is essential. The foot, when 
shod, presents the following appearance, the diagram No. a 
representing the Charher Up. 

On large, fiat, platter-shaped feet> with low heels and high 
frogs, U IS necessary to put on shoes thicker at the quarters, 
allowing them to come down, as m the case of the ordinar}* 
racing plate, below the surface of the sole, and this wail be 




Ijeing secured by means of the rasp- Wlien the shoe is fitted, 
a by no means difficult task to the unskilled shoer, or even 
to the amateur, a few taps of the hammer bend the clips on 
to the outward surface of the wall of tlie hoo^ causing the 
points on the cbps to enter the 
horn as at (C). It u lU be ob- 
vious that by this arrangement 
the natural growth is not inter 
fered with in the slightest de- 
gree The metal shoe being 
a mere shell, is of course much 
lighter than the ordinary run of 
solid shoe, and; as the pad prc 
vents slipping of tlie foot in action, the uear is materially 
reduced, boUt points of highest importance. It appears to 
me that shoes constructed on this principle and fitted m 
grooves to the foot on the Charlier principle have very 
decided claims to general adoption. In the case of brittle 
feet, such as nlll not carry a nail, they cannot fail to be a 
boon. Who has not heard of the “Peril of the nail?*’ 
At first I was sceptical as to the holding power of the claws 
uhen tested by severe and continuous work, but all doubts 
on this head have been set at rest by the testimony of 
medical men and others who have been constantly using 
them during the past severe winter, driving their horses 
m them over hard macadam, granite, and uood pavements, 
frozen hard and smooth as ice, as well as over stone setts, 
without slipping or working loose. Many of the owners 
find a vast improvement m their horses’ feet 
Some feet wear quicker and grow quicker than others, 
some grow more sole than others. As a rule, shoes ought not 
to be left on, without at least a remove, over three weeks. 
Horses should, as a rule, be re shod every five or six weeks. 
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The following few rules may be observed with advantage 

Stopping the feet previous to a horse being shod one 
moved is unnecessary The object of such softening of the 
hoofs IS to enable the farrier to use hi<s drawing knife freel) 
which implement, if used at all, should be confined to paring 
away jagged parts of the frogs or detached flakes of the sole. 

If a horse be awkward at and object to shoeing before 
resorting to Galvayning, or the twitch, let him be bridled and 
saddled and ndden by the groom who usually exercises him 
to the forge, and let him be shod with the man on his back 
Many horses will not yield their feet up without some force. 
An impromptu and eflecUve method of securing the hind legs 
so that the smith can w ork with safety, is to put on an old 
and strong cart collar with hames Get a good pliant stirrup 
leather, and taking two turns with it round one of the hiad 
pasterns, stop it with a piece of cord or spun jam close to 
the joint Then buckle it in front so as to form a loop To 
this loop attach a stout smooth twelve foot length of half 
inch rope, or better still, a strong strap Bring the rope 
of strap forward between the fore legs through the bottom 
of the collar, round which take a double turn Hanl 
steadily on this, gathering in the slack, till the foot to be 
shod is raised well oiT the ground and brought forward in 
a position convenient for the smith to work on it. 'Vhen 
in position secure it there by taking a turn round the pastcra 
with another stirrup leather, which buckle tight over the 
hamstring some inches above the hock Care must be 
taken that the horse is not kept too long m this constrained 
position, or he may fall from fotigue 

When the shoe is being removed it must not be wrenched 
off See that the clenches are first turned back and the 
shoe only just sufficiently released from the foot by ibc 
pmchers for them to sewe the heads of the nails, which 
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must be mthdra\ra one at a time The too common 
method IS to draw out the nails on one side only and then 
to tear the shoe from the foot by mam force, frequently 
carrying a bit of hoof ivith it 

Rasp the bottom of the circular walls of the hoof until 
a perfectly level flat surface is obtained On no account let 
the drawing knife touch the bars or returns of the foot All 
tlut has to be done is to reduce the foot to the size it would 
hive been if not guarded from atintion by the nm of steel, 
and that can best be effected by attrition — by the rasp 
Die toe, if too long, must be reduced from below, not by 
icrtical chopping or shortening, the line of outward hoof 
or wall from the coronet to its junction with the shoe must 
be perfectly stnight The shorter the horse s toe is the less 
likely IS he to trip or to bring his toe on the ground before 
the heck 

See that the shoe is hammered to exactly fit the foot, not, 
IS usually is the case, the foot pared and rasped to fit the 
shoe The surface of the shoe, that coming m contact Mith 
the foot, must be perfectly level 

The nail holes must be bevelled throughout the whole 
thickness of the shoe, and made exactly to hold the nail 
heads, so that they may retain their hold to the very last 
Wicn the nail holes are cleared wilh the pntchel over too 
large an opening, the shoe is liable to be bent , this, on 
being remedied by using the hammer, very frequently 
causes an imperceptible fracture m the shoe They should 
be cleared over as small an aperture as possible 

Only chisel pointed and bnght (not rusty) nails should be 
used They should be driven so as to take a short and 
wide hold of the crust, and should come out withm half an 
inch of the shoe. Ik-ing dnven thus at an angle across the 
fibres of the wall, they retam a better hold than those 
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driven in as far as possible with the ran of fins stnictot 
Another advantage of this short cross nailing is thit wlitn 
the shoe is taken off, the holes mil be rasped oat, sad the 
fresh nails will have sound tough horn to take hold of 
Kusty nails dnve badly. 

The fewer the nails dnven into the foot the belter, and 
this IS especially the case with the forefoot. If famers are 
not supervised, they will dme as many nails round the 
inside quarter as the outside By the etannnation of a 
freshly removed well worn shoe, it will be observed that II e 
web on which the inside qnatter has been resting, shorn 
signs of having done entra duly, m some cases a cavity mil 
be noticed, the result of extra near and tear at this parlicnhr 
point, whereas that part of the shoe which has been bear 
mg the outside quarter presents compaiabvelylillle evidence 
01 friction The extra wear at this part of the ivall maj 
be accounted for in two ways first, that it is more under 
me centre of gravity, secondly, by the fact that the shoeing 
smith will persist m leaving the inside wall higher than the 
outside, thromug the hmb out of balance, and thereby 
causing abnormal strain on the ligaments of the joinli, 
ameness, and premature wearing ouu In British canh) 
SIX nads is the regulation number, hut five are snflicieut, 
three being dnven round the outside quarter, and Wo oa 
the ins.de from the toe As the quarters arc the thickest 

nm/ hind foot, It IS appio- 

pnate that they should cairy the nails 
Wien the nails, which should exactly fit the holes, hue 

then in"' ^11,'' n'®r‘ ™ "bh* maybe filed out in 

the nail of the hoof imraedately below the point at which 

■ -1 file being d'sp^rdmth 
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Be careful that the shoe does not project beyond the n-all 
out iiu z£rs& If the shoe be too small jt must be opened 
by the smith, or a larger one substituted On no account 
must the bottom of the. wall be rasped down to make it 
correspond m periphery with the outside nm of the shoe 
CalUngs, in my opinion, are analogous with high heeled 
boots and shoes so fraught with injury to the huram foot 
and spine In the case of the hunter, however, they are 
advantageous in so far that in taking off from slippery 
ground, they give him a better foothold and consequent 
purchase In the front feet they are not to be thought of, 
and those applied to the hmd should be moderate in height, 
and applied to the outside quarter only 
77/j, to which in describing the Charher system I have 
already referred, wall be found admirably adapted to every 
description of work when the frog is on the ground and 
the foot m us normal condition In cases where the heels 
are contracted, they will be found especially useful They 
must taper off in thickness, not m width of web, towards 
the ends, and as m the case of the Cliarlier shoe a groov e 
should be cut in the wall of the hoof to receive these thin 
ends so that they may be flush with the posterior portion 
of the ground surface of the hoof 
Bntshingy Cuiting, or Inler/emig, whether before or 
behind, is not only annoying in that it produces lameness 
but IS positively dangerous This faulty hitting action is 
caused by the inside quarter of the hoof brushing or striking 
the ankle of the opposite leg At first, when discovered, 
the evil must be mitigated by placing an mdia rubber ring, 
or a rounded bn of leather with an elastic strap or joint, 
round the pastern, which acts as a buffer or guard W uh 
out some such protection, a deep wound w iih consequent 
inflammation and enlargement, wall ensue Permanent 
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remedy, horrever, must be sought in the forge The 
farriers usual practice is to rasp airay the inside quartet of 
the interfering foot, and to raise it by placing under it an 
extra, to double, thichness of shoe He thus weakens the 
already not too thick quarter, and elongates the toe 
Temporary benefit, no doubt, results, but at the expense 
of giving the horse a one sided tread, and of wear and tear 
of joints, ligaments, and cartilage. I do not advocate any 
such treatment The inside quarter must have the full 
width of iveb to rest and bear upon, but the shoe might 
advantageously be filed off at an angle, rough edges at its 
junction with the horn* being rasped off A strong dip 
should be thrown up on the outside quarter to present aoj 
shifting of the shoe inwards, and so obviate the necessitj 
of more than one nail on the inside, and that well forward 
Shoeing with tips has been found to effect a cure Horses 
addicted to this defect in action are generally pleasant 
straight goers, and seldom or never roll, it is worth while 
therefore, to remedy the evil, which is a consequence of 
some defective formation It is less dangerous and trouble 
some behind than before The American trotter is especi 
a y prone to this interfenng gait, so, in consequence, our 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic are ever busy m 
bnngmg out some new boot, each more hideous than its 
predecessor 

In hard frosty weather, when snow lies on the ground 
try the effect of no shoes, of bare hoofs 
In the stable the horse should not stand any part of the 
ay on his bedding His foot should rest on hard, drj, 
even ground 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SOME RANDOM WRINKLES 
‘ Foil of wuc saws and modem inslances ’ 


Feeding 

Fludr, or l> demed from breeding > s/nz/^f/i is 

the outcome of food and a good digestion 

Reg ular feeding is essential j long fasts weaben the diges 

live organs. i ^ « 

The horses digestion, when propeilj earned on, is 
marrellously rapid and effecU\e, therefore he should hate 
httle food at a time. He does not ruminate hive the cow 
Properly speaJ.tng, four hours is the outside time that a 
horse should work without feeding, though, of course, 
numerous occasions present therasehes when he must go 
foodless for much longer penods The horse, it will be 
noticed, never sleeps long together, and dunng the night 
is frequently up and feeding His last feed at ^ 

fore, should be the la^st over which he ma> dw-ell A»er 
all other feeds there should be " a clean manger 

A hard worked horse should have every facility ofb.re<i 


him to feed dunng the night. 

Cooked food should never be given to 
eacept in the shape of an occasional mash. It is , 
rapidl), little or no insalivaUon takes place, the ® 
distended and weakenctl, and colic results, n 
or the secretion of saliva, is absolutely chem: 

Us soUaint powers by which the masticated 
call) altered and assimilated 
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Under ordinary circumstances the best mill for crushing 
dry corn is the horses teeth, but many are such greedy, 
burned feeders that they bolt a large quantity of grain 
whole All oats, beans, peas, or maize should be given 
crached or crushed, mixed with fresh chopped or cut hay 
or oat straw, so as to ensure thorough mastication and the 
admixture of the food with saliva 
This manger system of feeding requires wide and deep 
mangers, with iron cross bars, otherwise much com be 
wasted by the horses throwing out the corn m search of 
“titbits No more oats than the quantity just suffcient 
for the day’s use should be bruised at a tune , for, m a 
crushed state they are liable to turn sour, are refused, and 
are injurious. All oats, before being bruised should be 
carefully sifted to get nd of gravel, grit, and dust 
A horse, fifteen to fifteen and a half hands high, not a 
greedy feeder, and doing ordinary light work, or merely 
exetase, will need about ten pounds of oats a day , this is 
the allowance for cavalry horses, and they have to get 
through a great deal more of heavy and prolonged work 
than is generally supposed But oatt, by custom the most 
generally selected staple gram food of the horse, are not 
when the wear and tear of muscular power are cxcessne, 
the most suitable diet when given entirely by themselves. 
The method m economizing food, and in obtaining the 
best results from the varieties at our disposal is to give 3 
mixture in which due consideration is given m apportion 
ment of each ingredient, having regard to the nutritious 
matter contained in it, and the amount and nature of the 
work to be exacted from the consumer Should the reader 
care to get up this important subject, I can strongly recom 
mend the perusal of an able and compact little work, 
entitled “ How to Feed the Horse, by Mr George Arnu 



tage, formerly lecturer m Vetermary Science m the Albert 
and Glasgow Yetennary Colleges 
The owner or stud groom (if this dignitary be trusts orthy) 
should keep the granary door under lock and key The 
granary floor should be of large area to admit of constant 
turning out and spreading Musty oats are comparatively 
worthless as food, and frequentlj cause indigestion, dia 
betes, and other disorders The com bin should not be 
in the stable, iihere it is \et> much m the way, moreover, 
the horses, having an e)e on it, get anxious and uneasj 
whenever the groom goes near the receptacle It forms 
a handy seat no doubt, but if a seat be required it should 
be one of the sort that falls down flat against the walk 
If happily possessed of a large stud, watch the markets 
and, if there be ample, air>, stowage room, take advantage 
of them and bu} for read} mone} 

For feeding purposes com should be quite dry IVhen 
purchasing from cora<handIers or contractors insist upon 
guaranteed weight and measure. Good oats ought to weigh 
forty pounds a bushel The late Mr Hanmngton, of 
Bnghton and Portslade, once showed me some man ellousl} 
neat, short, and almost round New Zealand oats weighing 
fortj-eight pounds to the bushel, which m a very short 
space of time wrought wonders on a couple of scarecrow 
tw o-j ear-olds he had received from the then most fashionable 
and successful training stable at Newmarket. Horses are 
fed by measure, not b} weight Inferior oats have a 
ponderance of husk of no greater feeding value than straw 
Good Scotch qualities yield much less of husk than the 
foreign varieties Some persons object to black oats, but 
except that ihej, the Tattanans especiall}, are apt to be 
tail} I find them to be quite as good as the white, and fre 
quent!} thinner m the skin Thej seldom weigh quite so 
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w ell as the white varieties Insh oats bemg generally kiln 
dried are, therefore, not so much in favour, othernise those 
groKTi on the extensive limestone central plain of the 
island are excellent 

New oats produce flatuleocj Horses fed on them do 
not stay well Oats for fast, hard work should be t«o 
years old, after that age they begin to shrink 

Beans, of which grooms are far too fond, must be given 
with great caution, and seldom or never to young horses, 
unless called upon for duty on the racecourse, for steeple 
chasing, or for the hunting held Horses doing ordinary 
hack work, unless very old, do not require them, and great 
care must be exercised m feeding them to any horse un 
accustomed to this powerful tissue forming and heat pro 
dticing food, otherwise cracked heels, affections of tlie 
eyes, acute diseases of the foot, skin diseases, and general 
predisposition to inflammatory attacks of various sorts may 
be caused New beans are absolute poison Those im 
ported from Egy pt should never be used, being full of the 
eggs of various insect^ which when hatched out m the 
horse s stomach produce irritation, Joss of health, condition, 
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up” Late m the day and in the last feed at tnght is the 
best time to feed beans 

Peas are quite as nutritious as hans, and not being so 
constipating may be used with greater freedom Both 
beans and peas may be considered the roast beef, Burton 
Stingo, and crusty old Port, or full bodied Burgundy, of the 
stable menu 

Barley is too seldom seen inside our home stables 
The Arabs have a saying, “ Had we not seen that horses 
come from horses, we should have said that it is barley that 
produces them ” AH the gipat feats of endurance of the 
untmng steed of the desert are performed on barley and 
chopped stran My Eastern expenence has taught me to 
value this com I have known horses thrive on barley that 
went “all to pieces ” on oats, probably owing to the former 
being so easy of digestion Given dry, m moderation, mixed 
with oats, It suits many horses In tropical climates, where 
horses sweat profusely, and so carry off, through the pores 
of the skin, its heating qualities, barley may, in some 
instances, be the sole com diet , but in our temperate chme 
It does not answer unless given as an admixture I have 
fciven It, bruised, to horses with weak digestion, and to those 
of nervous temperament with most satisfactory results 
Scalded, it suits and fattens tkOs/iy nervous horses, and 
soaked in water and left to sprout it acts as an elixir on 
those that have become stale and worn from excessn e work 
The oldest racehorse I ever had to deal with was an 
Arabian, -well known on the Bombay side of India as 
“Cronsdat." His last race, one crowned by victory, was 
the Welter, a mile and half over the Byculla course. I fed 
this game old campaigner on a mature of a pulse known as 
gr<r«, scalded barley, a spnnkimg of oats, some ground nut, 
and, as a salad, a handful or two of lucerne with a feiv 
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carrots To win such a race at the age of twentytwo, 
towards the close of a labonous career, carrying eleven 
stone, was no little testimony to the virtue of a mixed diet 
in which barley formed the mam element 
Indtan-corn or mai e This com, unless mixed with beans 
or peas, is of little use where horses are doing fast work 
It is too fattening and, as it imparts an unpleasant smell to 
horses eating it, is not to be recommended Horses fed on 
maize may look “full of flesh,’ but it is not solid hard 
working flesh and muscle, but “still fed blubber Those 
of the General and other omnibus companies are mainly 
fed on this great fat or heal producer, but they work at a 
slow pace, eased by frequent stoppages 
Bran When not given lodiscnminatelj, bran, in the 
form of a mash, at the temperature of new milk, is one of 
the safest, most natural, and acceptable adjuncts to the 
horse’s diet Given m a judicious manner it acts as a 
laxative. The impression with many is that it is non 
nutritious, whereas, were the flesh forming principles it 
contains liberated in the process of digestion, it would be 
found the equal of either oats or barley If fresh and 
perfectly swee^ nothing is more grateful to the horse after 
a severe day of violent muscular exertion, an over-exate* 
ment of the circulation of the blood, and debility of the 
whole system, caused by prolonged effort and abstinence 
from food Nothing, m short, is more appetising and 
soothing when suffering from languor or depression, rest 
lessness and fever, no better safeguard against inflammation 
of the lungs and stomach It is a sedative and a cooler of 
the whole system A bran mash given for two days before 
physic prepares the horse for its reception, and, if the aloes 
e good, prevents griping The usual custom is to give 
on V nne mash twelve hours before administering the ball, 
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tut this is not sufSdentj it should be continued for forty- 
jeight hours to have its laTaUi^ effect, some corn, bnnsed, 
being mixed with it on the first day, but given quite plain 
on the last. As the mash is invariably bolted, not masti- 
cated, the oats must be crushed Some horses will not 
touch a mash unless it has some oats sprinkled on the top 
or mixed through iL A horse well prepared with mashes 
requires fewer drachms of the aloes. A very common 
practice with some la^y grooms is to leave the bran mash 
for days before the animal. The mixture should invariably 
be given fresh as prepared, for if allowed to stand it fer- 
ments, fouls the •woodwork of the manger or bucket, and 
nauseates the patient, who will plainly exhibit lus disgust 
at the unsavoury mess by standing back away from it as far 
ns possible. 

The followmg is a good mash for horses in ordinary work 
which, on the supposition that they rest on Sunda)s, as they 
ought to do, may be given with great advantage for the last 
feed on Saturday night Place half a pint of well cleaned 
linseed in a porcelain-lined or enamelled saucepan, pour on 
it one quart of boiling water, cover up closely, and leave to 
soak for three or four hours. At the same time pour boil- 
ing water on a very dean, sweet, bucket, half full of fresh 
bran, till well saturated, then dosely cover up. MTien 
reduced to tmlk heat, make a hole in the middle of the 
mash to receive the linseed jelly, and thoroughly mix the 
whole 

Some horses shy of bran will greedily devour a mash 
made of malf; this mixture may be substituted, and will 
be found grateful, after a long tiring day, a chill, or wlien 
recovering from illness. 

Of all reels those most relished by horses are carrels. 
Parsnips are too fattening. Swedes, excellent for farm* 
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teams, are the best when given m large quantities Jlan 
golds are good in spring Ume, nhen other roots deteriorate. 
Kohlrabi, excellent for brood mares as a mUk producer 
should have no place in the riding stable, and potatoes are 
not to be thought of Tor horses doing fast work the 
quantity given should never be large I have heard carrots 
objected to as producing eruption on the skin Such is not 
my experience If they produce any blotches, then that 
eruption is better out than in Moderately used they are 
serviceable, are much relished by both well and ailing 
horses, and are nutntious and appetizing If given too 
reely tliey interrupt the formation and maintenance of 
muscle, and lower condition London coachmen and 
grooms are very fond of getting the permission of their 
employers to purchase carrots largely, but it is more than 
suspected that the succulent root finds its way into the 
family all a blaze pan, and not into the manger Not a few 
give carrots, cut into fingers, along with tlie com, thinkmg 
to tempt shy feeders, but the carrots are picked out by the 
lorse, and the oats rejected , to avoid this the roots should 
be pulped Carrots, if stored in dry sand m a dry coo! 
p ace, will keep a long time. My experience of this green 
00 IS that a small daily allowance, in summer especially, 
acts much m the same manner as a salad does with us, and 
that it keeps horses from getting stale, stiff, husky, and hide 
bound, also that it helps to keep the wind right That it 
keeps the system cool and open cannot be doubted. 

Ve now come to that important portion of the horse s 
dietary, hay The quantity reouired per diem vanes with 
many circumstances, and must be governed by the size of 
the animal, the quantity of other food he is getting the 
^ture of the work, and the quality of the hay The 

I lous materials found in hay vary from six to fourteen 
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per cent It should, for every descnption of horse, mvan 
ably be of the very best quality, nothing Should induce the 
owner to let even a pound of anything but old, fragrant, 
sweet hay of good colour enter the stable Such as has got 
v,et m the making, and has heated or moulded in the stack 
— “ mon burnt," as it is termed — is pernicious, and the pro 
hfic cause of broken w md, coughs, indigestion, and diabetes 
Too soft hay is generally that made from the second cut, or 
aftermath, and is, therefore, devoid of nutrition The best 
hay IS that grown on upland well-drained strong clay, the 
worst that from water meadows. Good sound chopped oat 
Straw IS preferable to second-class ha) In order to insure 
the proper portion of hay going with each feed of corn, 
It should be chaffed and mixed with the bruised oats, 
etc , if fed from the rack, a ptoceedmg often endanger 
mg the horse's eyes from falling seeds and dust, then not 
mote than three pounds. should be placed m the rack at 
one time 

Clover hay, when well made and leaf), is much liked, 
nutritious, and fattening It is easil> spoiled by ram 
Better still is that made from Min/oin, and lucerne^ very 
much appreciated by horses when green and in flower, is 
the best of the three In India I have made superlatively 
good hay from lucerne, cutting five crops, annual!), to the 
acre 

Linued contains a large quantitj of heat producing 
matter, and is usually given, as suggested, m conjunction 
with scalded bran, mixed with other substances It is ver) 
fattening, keeps the bowels open, and greatly improves the 
coat A mixture of oatmeal and linseed gruels is much 
relished b) horses suffering from debility or convalesang 
from acute disease 

Tor putting an extra polish on the coat there is nothing 

p * 
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next to health and careful grooming, like bruised sunjlovjiT 
seed. Tht loctis{, or firroft han, has a modified, though 
similar, effect, and is largely used in the preparation of 
horse condiments, being full of sacchanne matter Bofli 
these seeds must be split or ground, and not more than half 
a pint given in a feed 

Ltnfils, or ians, are both nutritious and digestible, though 
slightly bitter in taste When npe, and given spanngly lo 
conjunction mth oats or barley, they answer admirably with 
some light hearted horses Excessively nervous animals 
derive much benefit from bulky succulent food 

When a horse is being “ summered, ’ i e laid up la 
summer for temporary rest, lameness, or other causes, green 
food IS absolutely necessary He wants “letting down, 
and a radical change of diet, something that dl clear the 
whole system, yet nourish him 

Lastly, Tpben writing of green feeds, hay, or that mote 
modern preparation Tcnown as stlage, I must put in a strong 
word or two for the new forage plant, Lathynt^ S}ieetlns^ 
wluch, in the opinion of Professor Chas F. Hope, of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society,— an opinion based on 
careful analysis of plants growa by ihesociety^ — ^shows that 
m the green condition, weight for wSi^it, it is m feeding 
quality worth double that of any other fodder plant, ''■tvtci 
as concatirahd as any green food knowi" To those of 
my readers who are landed propnetors I strongly recom 
mend the cultivation of this most valuable addition to our 
stock of fodder plants, which is of vigorous, though at first 
slow, growth, robust, and a very heavy cropper, producmg 
seventeen tons to the acre. The hay reminds one of the 
composition of cotton cake, wifli the attraction of a delicious 
aroma, and the sweet stlage has '*a nose ” on it quite equal 



predicted for Lath^rus that, at no distant date, it will pro\e 
the sheet anchor of the horse-breeder and horse owner 
Ha\ing humedly glanced at the \anous foods at our 
disposal, ne would now call attention to water and uatirwg 
In a state of nature, when water ts mthm reach, horses 
nei er want such an immoderate quantity as to unfit them 
for active work at any moment Epicures as to thccc food, 
they are doubly so on the question of nater An Amb 
horse of the highest ^caste — a SegUwiah Jedran, hlanhagy 
Hfidree, or other patncian of Nejd or Mesopotamia — 
always, it is said, troubles the nater with his fore feet before 
slaking his bummg thirst The mobs of Australia ha\e 
their favourite water holes Here m out more favoured 
pastures our fenced m horses have their favourite spring 
or rivulet, the effect of which on their condition is dis 
tmctly noticeable, and which they will dnnh copiously 
or almost reject The cold clialky water of Epsom has 
militated against the prowess of many an aspirant for Derb> 
honours, has robbed many a sterling good racer of “the 
blue nband of the turf The^ groom’s common practice 
IS to water twice a daj — at ^ch time a copious draught 
■\\Tien being fed on iby com and dr> ha>, the horse, un 
doubtedly, should have clean, qnd, if possible, soft or nvec 
water alwajs wallun lus reach Like ourselves, he is liable 
to derangements of the stomach, and seeks a remedy in 
copious draughts of water, the means to slake his thirst 
should therefore be permanently at hand If an arrange 
inent for continual access to water be mcom ement, then 
offtr It to the horse three or four times a daj The 
quantity canno'- be stated, it is best to let him dnnk what 
lit fancies, giving it an hoar bef<»e feeding, commencing 
earlj in the mormng 

The following niks should be observed — 
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Never v?ater when the horse ts heated, or on the point of 
any ettraordinary exertion 

Much water before severe noth is obviously injurious. 
Horses going out hunting should have, contrary to genera! 
rule, a drink, but a limited one, at their usual hour, they 
generally ha\e some miles to go quietly to cover 
After heavy work, or hard galloping, the chill should be 
taken off the water, and a handful or two of oatmeal 
thrown in. 

Cold water should be sparingly given to horses liable to 
colic or gripes, and never to those recovenag from phjsic. 
Very cold water is liable to disagree with any stab!^fcd 
horse 

If a horse has Cisted long, give him water m very sm^ll 
quantities, and frequently 
Hard spring water may 6e soffenerf with bran 
When on a journey, at all seasons of the year, let the 
horse have half a dozen swallows eccasionall), giving hiffl a 
good long dnnk when within a mile or so of home, the list 
half mile should be ( erfonned at a walk 

Be very careful never to water at public drinking troughs, 
to which every descnption of road horse has acccsi 
Many infectious diseases, such as ozeena, epizootic catarrh, 
farcy, and that fell disease glanders, arc easily contracted 
this way. '' 
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no palpable reason for refusing food exists, the horses 
mouth should be examined for decayed teeth. Horses 
suffer from toothache, swelled, inflamed, and painful gums, 
in much the same way as we do I have seen the eye blood 
shot and watery in sjTnpathy with a decayed upper molar 
A swelling of bars of the mouth behind the front teeth 
called lampas is common with young horses shedding their 
teeth, v\Uh old ones it is a sign of disordered stomach 
This complaint, more or less painful, interferes with feeding 
and clicnin^ frequently prodacmg feverishness Some 
grooms Kcommend burning, others lance the swellings 
freclj, many rub salt well in, barbarous treatment worthy 
the ordinary run of stablemen. In such a case, gruel, 
mashes, linseed, boiled oats, etc., must be substituted for 
the ordinary hard feed, and a bttle cooling medicine will 
soon bring the sufferer back to his feed If no such causes 
for the horse refusing his food can be traced then a qualified 
vetennary surgeon must be called in in any case of dental 
surgery his services would be necessary The horses teeth 
often want looking to Sometimes a supernumerary tooth 
—known as a “wolfs tooth — makes its appearance m 
front of the molars on either jaw, interferes with chewing, 
and must be extracted The molars are often irregular, 
With long sharp and jagged edges, causing wounds on the 
inside of the cheeks, and cutting the tongue These pamful 
protrusions require to be rasped down The instruments 
used m the removal of these irregularities should be handled 
by the veterinary surgeon alone 
The best Mdmg, in my opinion, 13 a reddish yellow, 
springy , fibrous description of ^at moss well teased and 
carefully freed from dust. It may not be so sightly and 
attractive as bright straw, but it hsts longer, is cheaper, if 
kept dry is better for the feet, and the horse rests longer 
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soH nf “P^-coloired moss liter m 

r “I'd Dutch jmnnfactnre is taien too Ic 

hedH ^ “taoiphon and is quite unlit ft 

Mdding That from some of the Irish bogs, when proper] 
prepared is of superlative quality, and fully answers all tb 
requirements of a thoroughly good litter Horses mil ut 
a importance By seUing tl 

used bedding as manure one omnibus company bedded thei 
borses for nothing, and made, mo cover a profit on th. 

drams are required when moss litter t 

Alwaj'u beep u lump of rod mil, and one of cbalt, tii Uu 
manger ' 

On a journey the horses feed may be locreased froni 
one-third to one half 

Never let a horse be groomed when feeding 
Avoid artifiaal physic as much as possible JIan) 
^ooms are constantly doctoring their horses giving con 
11^^’ powders and such like poisonous nibbisl 
peaa y partial are they to diuretic balls, a frequent 
cause o mflammation of the kidneys Arsenic, judicioush 
administered, is very valuable in improving and ' satm z n? " 
the horse s skin it improves the appetite, and helps to get 
any unthrifty horse into condition so these groom doctors 
give It constantly, and in dangerous quantities not un 
frequemly— u,* police court reports— causing dealh. 

w ite oi s black dnnks, alterative powders, and the 
numerous drinl^ of the wholesale or retail farm and stible 
^ ^ horror Some owners are constanti} 

intern?T "“''"“SU remedies, external aud 

hmmems T ““'“'“We -usehref Many of .he quad, 
ments and embrocations arc uorthicss, others the stable- 



man can componnd for bimselt A av.delyadveinsed 
remedy for sprains, curbs, sore throats, rheumatism, and a 
score of other ills is nothing more than hirp=ntme, acetm 
acid, and rrhile'of egg, and can be r^de up for a tithe of 
nhat is charged for it. Seqnah’s embrocation is said to b 
a mixture of turpentine and fish oil, and the mam 
grcdient m Jacob's oil is turpentine. ^ 

All spiced foods I abhor. MeUins food rs excellent f 
horses recovering from serious Blness, and especially so m 
the case of foals. n'Uore. 

The importance of ,, .r 

is an old maxim, “a good cleaning is equ to a 

corn.” There is a close connection bemeen the shin and 

the digestive organs. Mr. Armrtage “ 

produced on fourteen colliery horses and pomes “re 
by aa infirm horsckeeper, dressing them rrtth a coame 
brush morning and evening. “ His ^ ’ 

wrote that able veterinary, “would have imused . ^ . 

of animals above ground to blush 
superior condition and shining shins. They 
doing equal work with the animals of o er c ’ -.-.y 

stiffmd hast of all, and cmsumcd tht hast corn. T P 

ofthedirtand perspiration taring been properly r=mo«d, 

and of the due application of “ elbow grease, 

in the shming coab wMch, when stroked down, wil Inot^sod 

the most delicate tinted tid glove. Grooms 

of nsing water in cleaning, not in thoioug^ y 

horse; it saves trouble as compmed j J^y^bidden. 

AU cleaning out of doors should 

When the legs are dirty, instead uf turning 

cold water, whilst the horse m *'>'>. water up 

shivering, the best plan is to use a brush ana _ 

to thehmees in summer, lukewarm m winter, 
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rmun."’™ and coarse doll, 

prcrcr°clo?hs 1'°“' ™ •“"‘’“Ses to prevent chill. I 
Ln!,r . ^ bandages made of peat wool, a new 

saddleThouW “''“'bent The 

the bacf t, ^ "ta P'ths loosened, till 

oir the r, , r° w f “•'"'i'a """S tie" 

save ™ 'astatl be quite dty 

r^the ah °' r‘\“ "1= 

So dd , ' etutSuS af the saddle 

should be carefully eeammed. for these patches .ndicate 

Hm ho r the mam object rs to get 

ind do ao ’'■th the least possible fuss 

with bat he may rest The coat, when saturated 

thnronoh? b' Pb'^Pt'utton, should fitst bc scraped and 
that fiff u relays of large soft straw wisps , 

that done, the horse should be clothed and left to hunself 

nIovM b ?'.w® body brash is generally eni 

feXo’t brash makes all the df 

*^ 0 ^ h Mutiy high bred horses having very 

seuerallv ,h “ 'T fuabafug bristle This is verj 
verbialiv "th Arabs, who are pro- 

vieion L , 0 “^'^;-"''’ Many a horse is often made 
hiwHv 0 %, I "f M a too hard brush I approve 

fibre whirh if used in India, made of cocoa nut 

llbre which has an evceltat effect on theskm 

eact hors? =“ an hour a day on 

each horse as soon as possible after the usual exercise and 

cIeaniiia'^niTr°^^n^^®''^^ biting dunng the process of 
bit covLd m" bia raeuth a large wooden bit, or a chain 

that he cannot ^1 w ^“bber It must be of such diameter 
he cannot close his month on it 
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A tired animal will be great!} refreshed by havmg the 
channel between the buttocU and the inside of the thighs 
M ell sponged out 

If a hone IS \er> awUard to dress, put on kneecaps, 
and strap up one of his fore legs Do not keep one eg 
strapped up more than ten minutes , release that leg and go 
round to the other side Many horses mahe a show of vice 
when being cleaned, lay their cats back, lift a hind leg, and 
make pretence of playing the tiger, whereas it is mere 

“kiltleness, or play A really dangerous brute bites and 

kicks without warning 

Thoroughly uathins horses when home from hunting or 
m the summer is to be recommended Nothing, moreover, 
bnngs a long neglected skm more quickly into good or er 
More than one man is required to carry out this open lon 
as thoroughly and speedily as is necessary, and it shouia 
alwaj’s be performed with warm water, in a loose 
guarded against draughts Very warm water wiU depm e 
the coat of Its gloss I always use a lather of good soap, 
as free as possible from alUlies, and lukewarm ram water, 
rubbing the lather well in, especially along the roots of the 
mane and tad, with the cocoanut fibre glo\ e a re } 

Honed If no soft water be obtainable, a big 
Californian borax may be thrown into the bucket ine 
lather is scraped off with a piece of flat bam 00, or wi 
blunted toothless, spring cun>-comb ® ^ _q 

the horse well washed down with a large sponge 
suds remain. He is then dried as speedily « 

weather permitting, IS walked smartly about i 

the case of a long neglected skin, the , 

freely sweated before being washed, and 0 
Hunters must, of course, be«dned m the 0 ^ 

once clothed 
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Tile quantity of clothing depends on circumstances. My 
opmm IS that m order to keep up a good coa^ one with 
the Pigbum polish on it, the stable being, as it ought to 
be, cool and thoroughly ventilated, to a certain extent hones 
must be kept warm mlh clothing Nature provides them 
^ithalong and thick winter coat, according to their breeds, 
an tlus we clip or singe off, leaving the animals as bare as 
a freshly scalded porker Thus denuded of their coats 
am not raihng at the aery necessary practice— wc must 
restore the covering m some form or another, but there is no 
occasion to do so with compound interest in the form of 
super heated stuffy stables and piles of heavy blankets The 
circulation of the blood of any horse, and especially of one 
consunimg large quantities of flesh forming and heat produc 
ing food, enables him to withstand transitions from heat to 
cold, and degrees of cold without injury or suffenng, such as 
may make us shiver to think of Comfort is all that w 
essary , m all cases the golden mean between too much 
l>«t be m- 

of the coat and the warmth apparent to 
lio « thrust between the rug and tlie coat. A 

horse s warmt i ought, to a great extent, to proceed from his 
‘ body Imms "_his fonH 
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air fouled by repeated breathing is a blood poison Bum 
mg gas unduly heats the air and contarnmates it *‘ Scruta 
tor,' whose opinions are always worthy of being taken to 
heart, wTOte, “I had much rather keep a horse in a barn 
during the winter months, wiUi good warm clothing, than 
in such a place as our common stables, and I am quite 
satisfied he would enjoy better health, and be less liable to 
catch cold, orsubject to diseases of any kind, and would do 
much more w ork, than any hot house plant 

There is a great deal too much bandaging m our stables 
In the case of cold damp legs broad flannel bandages, four 
to file yards long, may be rolled on loosely and cvenl>, but 
should never reraam, on longer than four or five hours 
When removed the legs must be rapidly but lightly hand 
rubbed Dunng continuous wet weather, when the roads 
are muddy, or m the Imnting season, what is termed “clay 
feter," an aflection of the skin of the legs, may to some 
extent be warded off b>, m lieu of washing the legs, on the 
horse s return to the stable putting on rough thick woollen 
bandages, or those of peat wool, and leltmg them remam 
on whilst he is being cleaned The mud will thus harden 
and peel off, any remaining being brushed off Vt et linen 
bandages, soaked m arnica lotion (mix one fluid ounce of 
tincture of arnica, with fifteen of water), are of great use 
In averting a tendency to enlargement of, or heat in the 
back tendons, so common after hard work they must be 
kept constantly saturated. 

Dark stables injuriously affect the eyesight WTiite 
glazed wall tiles over the manger have a similar tendency 

Never allow the groom to cut or pull the long hairs out 
of the horses ears 

If a horse comes home very tirtd mb, pull, and dry his 
eats well. Should he when once dry breii out again into 
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cornsie\e, dandnff or dander brush, dusters, manure 
basket, measures for com, mane comb, picker, pitchfork, 
sponges, and shovel He should also be supplied with a 
small supply of tow and Stockholm tar, rock salt to re- 
plenish that in the mangers, saddle soap, chalk m the 
lump, which, being an antacid, it is good for horses to lick, 
also 3 jar of the follomog koofomtrzient which mil be 
found mv’aluable in preventing the far too common disease 
called thrush. 


Beeswax 
Burgundy Pitch 
^ crucc TurpenUne 
Whale Oil 
\ efiLgn» 

Resia 


I Mis all the ingred ents well 
itt^ther Rut) well m all 
ground the hoofs and soles also 
work into the clefis of the 
jfiogs 


A subject of equal importance with feeding is Exercise 
and Work No horse can be m good health or condition 
without at least two hours a day exercise unless he be at 
regular vvorL a rule the horses of “the upper ten 
thousand ' get far too little work. Provided he be not 
over taxed as to pace and effort, the more a well fed horse 
IS out m the open air at a brisk walk, with an occasional 
trot, the better What work is done by a hrge majority of 
ladies’ and gentlemens hacks amounts actually to mere 
exercise, no wonder then that they become overloaded 
with fat and a burden to themselves. A com fed horse is 
capable of domg long and continuous work for years and 
of keeping his condition on it Mr Amutage mentions 
the c.'ise of a Scotch mare, "Maggie Lauder ’ tVheathe 
fly boats plied between Glasgow and Edinburgh on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, this old mare was stationed to run 
betw een Port Dundas and Glasgow Bndge, a distance of 
eight miles, the time allowed being one hour After a rest 
of one hour, the return journey to Port Dundas w-as mad«, 
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a perspiration — break out as it is termed — walk him 
about a bit briskly, and set the groom again to work on 
him with the straw wisp 

Never permit the grooms to speak harshly or sharply to 
their charges, and see that the words of command, come 
over, or “come round, are given quietly and unac 
companied with any flick of the leather or towel 

Visit the stables frequently when the horses are out at 
exercise, examine them carefully generally and see that the 
drams are in good order Some of lIcDougalls, Condys, 
or other disinfectant, should be sprinkled on the surface 
runs daily, and subsequently washed into the reservoir If 
peat litter be used make the helper rake aivay all damp 
portions to be dried m the air 

If any man be found striking a horse with a fork or 
broom handle dismiss him on the spot 

Constantly overhaul saddlery and stable gear Do not 
let old clothing be thrown away, it will come m handy for 
sick horses Never buy second hand clothing unless you 
know who its former owner was I once invested m a lot, 
and every animal in the stable got ringworm Clothing 
not in use should be well brushed, folded and put away in 
a press, that m use should be well beaten and shaken out 
side the stable and aired once a wccL JIuzzles should 
always have a throat latch attached to them Do not 
permit “dressing muzzles in the stable Note that the 
beds of the rollers, where they pass over the spine, ate so 
stufled that there is a clear channel, and that they do not 
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corn sie\e, dandnT or dander brush, dusters manure 
basket, measures for com, mane comb, picker pitchfork, 
sponges, and shovek He should also be supplied vnth a 
small supply of tow and Stockholm tar, rock salt to re- 
plenish that m the mangers, saddle soap, chalk m the 
lump, which, being an antacid, it is good for horses to lick, 
aJjo a o( the feWewiD^ boofointment which will be 
found invaluable in pretenlmg the far too common disease 
called thrush. 


Beeswax aot.' 

Bu^ody Pitch •* ot 

^ cmce Turpentine or > 
W hale Oil t pint , 

\ erdigns i oz ' 

Resin 1 oz 


(Mix all the ingredients well 
together Rub well m all 
ground the hoofs and soles also 
.work tntu the clefts of the 
[frogs 


A subject of equal importance with feedmg is Exercise 
and IPiiri No horse can be m good health or condition 
without at least two hours a day exercise unless he be at 
regular wotL As a rule the horses of "the upper ten 
thousand get far too little worL Prodded he be not 
o\er taxed as to pace and effort, the more a well fed horse 
IS out m the open air at a brisk walk, with an occasional 
trot, the better What work is done by a large majonty of 
ladled and gentlemens hacks amounts actually to mere 
exercise, no wonder then that they become overloaded 
wiih fat and a burden to themselves A com fed horse is 
capable of doing long and continuous work for ) ears and 
of keeping his condition on it Jlr Armitage mentions 
the case of a Scotch mare, “ Ma^e Lauder ^Vhen the 
flj boats plied between Glasgow and Edinburgh on the 
Forth and Cljde Canal, this old mare was stationed to run 
betw een Port Dundas and Glasgow Bridge, a distance of 
eight miles, the time allowed being one hour After a rest 
of one hour, the return journey to Port Dundas was mad*, 
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and in the afternoon she performed the whole distance 
o\cr again, thus travelling and drawing the boat inirt) Uro 
rades per diem. The person from whom this information 
was obtained rode the mare dail> during the time she per 
formed the wdrk alluded to six da>s m Uic week, and stated 
that Maggie was never sicL nor sorry a single da; , nor ever 
had a da) s rest in addition to the usual Sunday hen the 
boats were superseded b> the * iron horse the game old 
lady was sold at the age of ticnty mte )C3rs. Were our 
pampered, coddled nags subjected to Maggie Lauder’s 
dail) round there would be less colic, less acute founder, 
less weed, and fewer aihng hoists The Duke of l\est 
minster insists on “ Bend Or’ travelling one hundred miles 
every week, of Ins life, the consequence is that this almost 
faultless sire can be seen cnjo)ing himself m the famous 
Eaton paddocks, the picture of health and condition, as 
playful as a colt 

When practicable the exercise ground should be under 
the owners c)e Orders on the subject of exercising 
should be strict and enforced. Unless under the eje of 
the master or trusty stud groom, servants arc not to be 
implicitly trusted, and have a decided leaning to selecting 
roads garnished with public houses A pece of sound 
well dra ned turf is preferable to the hard high road 
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